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OF the Editor's Chest 


HE FEAR on the part of some officials that a 

large number of Americans would celebrate 
V-E Day by tearing up their ration books and joy- 
fully flinging the pieces as confetti on fellow Victory 
paraders has completely vanished, and newspapers 
report the OPA’s plans to print Ration book No. 5 
for the continuation of rationing in 1946. Further- 
more, the heads of our war agencies have started 
the publicity build-up for continuing their controls 
over prices and wages after the war to “prevent 
the gravest danger of a runaway price rise which 
would undo all that we have accomplished thus far” 
and at the same time “‘to deal with the deflationary 
tendencies which may appear in the transition peri- 
od.”” In other words, our government planners are 
prepared to push prices down or drive them up- 
ward, whichever suits their ends at the time, and 
to maintain their complicated sets of controls and 
red-tape for this purpose. It sounds more than a 
little like the amended slogan for Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound (with vitamin B:): 
“Recommended as a vegetable tonic in conditions 
for which this preparation is adapted.” 

In the field of economics, unfortunately, there is 
no body corresponding to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to crack down on quackery and upon 
exaggerated and misleading claims. In April 1945, 
for example, the heads of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, Office of Price Administration, War 
Food Administration, and National War Labor 
Board made public an impressive report that claimed 
“essential stabilization has been achieved”’ and that 
the nation’s cost-of-living index now stands “‘little 


more than 2 per cent above its level of two years 
ago.”" Every housewife who read that statement 
carefully must have wondered why her govern- 
ment’s cost of living figures were so out of line with 
her own knowledge and experience of the cost of 
consumers goods. The clue to the apparent dis- 
crepancy between reality and the government offi- 
cials claim lies in the word “‘index.” Prices of com- 
modities on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cost of 
Living Index receive special treatment, being care- 
fully price-fixed at figures so low that in some cases 
they are priced right out of the market, so that 
there just isn’t any of that product available, or at 
least, supplies fall far short of what is necessary to 
go round. 

Sugar, for example, even with ration stamps to 
buy it, has fairly recently been a scarce item. Whilé 
butter, also price-fixed, was relatively plentiful in 
April, only a few had the 24 red ration points per 
pound needed to buy it, and we are assured that 
supplies are so scarce that it is not possible to reduce 
the ration value placed on it. 

At “ceiling prices,” chicken has been non-existent 
in city markets and yet it was quoted as high as $1 
a pound aroynd Easter time in New York City; 
indeed chickén ‘‘on the hoof” in country districts 
is bringing abbut the price that it is supposed to be 
sold at, dressed, in city markets. Fish of favored 


rs 


varieties, once an economical substitute for meat, © 


is now in a price class with|chicken. 


Examining the actual performance of some of the ’ 


war agencies, as distinct from their claims, we find 


(Continued on page 22) 3 
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HOME CANNING is a must for those who would be 
sure of an adequate supply of fruits and vegetables 
during the coming year. The tin stock pile is very 
low and transportation and labor problems are likely 
to make the supply of fresh fruits and vegetables ex- 
pensive. For best quality, Victory gardeners are ad— 
vised not to raise the biggest vegetables they can 
produce. Commercial growers, it is pointed out, are 
apt to grow vegetables that are too big because they 
sell by weight or measure, and weight.and bulk bring 
the best money returns. The home gardener should 
select seeds of varieties that offer the maximum in tenderness and flavor, 
remembering that the most successful commercial varieties have often been 
selected primarily for "durability," particularly ability to stand shipping— 
as everyone knows who has eaten restaurant peas lately. 


* * 


THE CIGARETTE SHORTAGE has caused a loss of 8 million man hours daily, 
according to a report by Edward F. Ragland, Secretary of the Smaller Tobacco 
Manufacturers, who estimates that 32 million cigarette smokers spend at least 
15 minutes a day hunting for a pack. In an excellent analysis, Mr. Ragland 
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has pointed out that while tobacco growing was rated as an essential occupation 
by the War Manpower Commission, manufacturing of tobacco products was consid- 
ered non-essential. Furthermore the crop control system as administered by 

the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, which made individual allocations 
to farmers, failed to make provision for transferring allocations from farmers 
who failed to plant their allotment to those who would have been glad to in- 
crease their acreage. 
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SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS are expected to appear on the market as soon as the 
rubber companies are reconverted to civilian production. One of the important 
items in the field is the sponge rubber mattress, which is a joy to sleep on as 
anyone will testify who traveled on the Denver Zephyr in pre-war days. The 
claims made for these mattresses include their coolness, freedom from dust, 
that they do not sag or pack down, are not subject to attack by insects, can be 
washed with soap and water. The chief disadvantage is that they are likely to 
cost somewhat more than a high-grade innerspring or horsehair mattress. 


. = = 


RAYON CURTAINS, such as Ninon or closely woven voile, should not be put 
on curtain stretchers to dry after they have been washed. Expert handling 
calls for shaking out the dust and dunking them in lukewarm suds until they are 
clean. It usually takes two soapings following by three rinsings in lukewarm 
water. Squeeze gently and remove excess moisture by rolling in a bath towel. 
Hang evenly and smoothly on a line without clothespins, and press with a cool 
iron on the wrong side while the curtains are slightly damp. 


eo 2 @ 


PRICES ON CLOTHING these days are so high that those who must buy neces- 
Sary garments wonder where this price control is that the OPA has talked so 
much about. One business magazine points out that consumers must pay $5 in- 
stead of $1.69 for pajamas and $15 for a house dress instead of $6.50. De- 
partment stores are displaying $150 watches, $50 compacts, and $100 purses, but 
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such items are not expected to have much sale when $50 radio sets and $100 
washing machines appear in the stores again. 


* + 


LACTIC ACID, found naturally in sour milk, has always been considered to 
be a non-poisonous substance. Several cases, however, involving the death of 
three premature infants, all fed a lactic acid-milk mixture, were reported in 
the August 1944 issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. Ani- 
mal feeding tests carried out after the deaths occurred indicated that the mix- 
ture was definitely poisonous. The conclusion drawn by Drs. Young and Smith 
who conducted the study was that lactic acid should be considered a corrosive 
poison and considerable care must be used when it is incorporated in infant 
feeding formulas. 
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INSULIN, a hormone that has revolutionized the treatment of diabetes, is 
derived from the pancreas glands of hogs, calves, and beef cattle, which are 
by-products of the meat packing industry. In 1943, reports a business journal, 
pancreas glands of only about one-third of the animals slaughtered were.saved 
for the production of insulin and in the early part of 1944 very little was 
available for the pharmaceutical houses. It appears that the pancreas gland 
prices set by the OPA were so low that in view of the manpower shortage, it 
became more desirable to tank them for fertilizer along with viscera and offal 
than to separate them and handle them specially for pharmaceutical processing. 
In the latter part of November 1944, the OPA permitted an increased price which 
is expected to improve the supply, but this year fewer hogs are scheduled to be 
slaughtered, thus tending also to reduce the number of pancreas glands avail- 
able for making insulin. , 

* * * 

FREQUENCY MODULATION TRANSMISSION, which is especially adapted to high- 
fidelity broadcasting of music, is undergoing some discussion in the trade, ac- 
cording to Electronics, the leading trade journal of the électronic equipment 
industry. It is argued that transmission of the higher frequencies is unnec- 
essary because adults cannot hear much above, say, 6000 cycles and that fur- 
thermore the average radio receiver is so poor that it does not warrant the 
trouble and expense of sending out strictly high-fidelity transmissions from 
the broadcasting stations. Electronics takes the more far-sighted position, 
pointing out that "the broadcast system should always be better than the aver- 
age listener can appreciate with his cheap little box of radio parts." The 
magazine holds that if only from a selfish standpoint, the radio industry 
should be interested in getting consumers to buy better radios rather than poor 
ones. Clearly, second-rate transmission will be an ineffective means of en- 
couraging this gradual approach toward the ideal on the part of the consumer. 


* * 


SOME OF THE NEW PLASTICS are flammable and care must be taken in certain 
cases to make sure that lighted cigarettes and hot pipe bowls do not come in 
contact with them, when they are in the form of buttons on clothing. One de- 
partment store executive called attention to the nitrocellulose button with a 
metallic covering as being particularly dangerous, for when the temperature 

goes above 160°C, such a button may actually explode. 


* & 


HARD WATER has a very toughening effect on peas, beans, and lentils when 
used for cooking. In cooking the Pinto bean, a speckled pinkish bean much used 
in the Southwest, the New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station found that 
cooking might take from 4 hours to a day, depending on whether hard or soft 
water was used. When hard water must be used, no cooking method produced real- 
ly tender and palatable beans unless soda was added. It was found that soda 
used, 1-1/2 teaspoonfuls-in 5 cups of boiling water, to soak the beans for 10 
to 14 hours and then rinsed off thoroughly before cooking would soften the 
beans and cause no destruction of the vitamin B,;. This process did, however, 
turn the beans grayish brown. The use of a covered pan in cooking beans is 
desirable because it prevents the water from evaporating, for when hard water 
is added to replace that lost by evaporation, the amount of minerals that cause 


(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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ITS THE: TOOTHBRUSH— 


Not What You Put On It 


ie the toothbrush—and, even 

more important, the regular 
and patient use of it—that are 
of the greatest value for teeth 
and gums. To quote from a 
study by Sidney Epstein, 
D.D.S., and M.L.Tainter, 
M.D.: 


Some persons lose sight of the 
fact that dentifrices are main- 
ly of cosmetic value or an 
adjuvant to the toothbrush.... 
A toothbrush correctly de- 
signed as to size and shape of 
brush head, texture and ar- 
rangement of the bristles and 
length and rigidity of the 
handle is still more important. 
But the most important in- 
gredient in oral hygiene is 
“time.” 


The Approved Shape 
and Design 


There are marked differences 
of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes good shape and design in 





At the top is a toothbrush of an approved shape. It is 
straight, small, has only six tufts on a side. The inferior 
brush at the bottom has four faults: Head is too large, bristles 
are rather too long, the tufis are uneven in height, the extra 
long tufting at one end is not a desirable arrangement. 


a toothbrush, and although 
there will be disagreements on 
the part of some with respect 
to almost every point, there 
will be considerable agreement 
with the following as specifica- 
tions for a desirable type of 
toothbrush. 

1. The brush and its handle 
should be small—small enough 
that the brush can readily be 
used in a way to reach all parts 
of the mouth. 

2. The head should be about 
1 to 14 inches long and about 
5/16 inch wide. 

3. There may be either (1) 
small tufts of fine bristles or 
(2) two or three rows of bristles 
in larger tufts with about 3/32 
inch space between tufts. This 
spacing in the second type per- 
mits the bristles to clean easily 
the spaces between the teeth. 
In a two-row brush the space 
between rows should be about 
4 inch, and in a 
three-row brush, 
about 1/16 inch. 


4. Tufts should 
be of a uniform 
height (slightly 
less than % inch) 
with no tufts 
standing up above 
the others. If the 
tufts are conical, 
the cone shape 
should be that of 
a rough, blunt 
cone; for this 
type to be most 
desirable, there 
should be only 
six tufts on a side 
of the brush. 
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Bristles 


Dentists differ as to the hard- 
ness of the bristles that should 
be used. To some extent this 
is a problem of the individual 
and his gums, but what CR 
considers to be the most au- 
thoritative opinion favors small 
tufts of fine bristles. The den- 
tist, Dr. T. Sidney Smith of 
San Francisco, who with Dr, 
R. K.-Thompson of Washing- 
ton, D.C., speaks for this soft 
type of brush, prefers them 
flat-trimmed in the old-fash- 
ioned way. The strengthening 
and stimulating of gum tissues 
are produced by the brushing 
process and should come from 
the amount of friction applied 
measured by the time spent in 
brushing, not from the hard- 
ness of the brush. The bristles 
should be soft enough so that 
they can be “‘mashed”’ into the 
crevices between the teeth with- 
out injuring the gums. 

One of the most important 
characteristics of a toothbrush, 
although it cannot be expressed 
in terms of shape or design, is 
that the bristles be secure. A 
broken bristle or a bristle which 












has become dislodged from its 
socket may be swallowed or 
may become encysted in the 
gum and cause infection. Op- 
erations on lesions arising from 
the presence of foreign bodies 
of the lower intestinal tract 
have disclosed toothbrush bris- 
tles among the objects found. 
In the present test, the security 
of the tufts or ‘‘tuft anchorage”’ 
was determined in pounds pres- 
sure required to pull out the 
bristle tufts, which varied from 
an average of 10 pounds in the 
case of some brushes to 17 
pounds in the case of others. 
Loss of bristle material, includ- 
ing that due to abrasion and 
breakage of bristles, was deter- 
mined in an abrasion test. 
These losses (in milligrams) 
varied over the very wide range 
of 2 to as high as 677 in the 
brushes tested in the dry state, 
8 to 399 in the brushes tested 
wet. 


Brushing the Teeth 


The best of brushes will not 
help if it is not used correctly, 
but the question of how to 
brush teeth properly is open to 
much argument among dental 
experts. One school of thought 
holds that the teeth should be 
brushed away from the gums 
in a circular motion (rotation 
around the long axis of the 
brush), while the bristles pene- 
trate deeply into the crevices 
between adjacent teeth. 


If the gums are sore or in- 
flamed, do not use a toothbrush 
at all unless the dentist so di- 
rects. It is pretty generally 
agreed that brushing should be 
gentle, never overbrisk or vig- 
orous, and that the use of harsh 
dentifrices, stiff, ill-shaped 
brushes, and overbrushing or 
brushing by the wrong method 
can do serious harm to the teeth 
and gums. 


$5 worth of toothbrushes—/ive of the Owens Super Tuft brushes: 


of the bathroom fixtures for the purpose. 


The handle 
is unusual, but you won't be able to hang it from a hook in your bathroom (which is the 
way a toothbrush should be supported), and it doesn't fit in the slots provided in most 


Not a superior brush as name and price 


would imply; tuft anchorage was only fair, and its shape was considered unsatis- 


factory. 


Tooth Care 


The best teeth are found in 
the mouths of people who eat 
natural and simple foods sub- 
jected to a minimum of manu- 


casas o- 


facture, ‘‘purification,”’ soften- 
ing, and refinement. Diets high 
in sophisticated or refined foods, 
such as sweets and starchy and 
sugary materials of all sorts, 


Illustration of working part of testing device designed by U. S. Testing Co. for 
determining strength of anchorage of bristle tufts. Weight at left provided the pull on 


clamp arrangement at right. 
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$5.30 worth of toothbrushes—about four times as many for your money. 


Five brushes of each brand. 


are inherently low in proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins, and 
such diets are definitely known 
to favor tooth decay and prob- 
ably the inheritance of poor 
teeth by children. According 
to Dr. J. Sim Wallace, a dis- 
tinguished English dental ex- 
pert, ‘“‘no amount of antiseptics 
and toothbrushing ever atones 
for continuous dietetic error.”’ 


Teeth should be brushed after 
every meal, or at least after 
breakfast or lunch. The teeth 
may be cleaned with salt or 
baking soda. If a mild abra- 
sive is desired, finest bolted 
precipitated chalk may be used. 
The chalk may be flavored by 
the addition of a few drops of 
oil of peppermint. Some popu- 
lar toothpastes and powders 
are too abrasive; such dentifri- 
ces should not be used. 


Toothbrush Advertising 


Toothbrush advertising, al- 
ways competitive, has increased 
in tempo in recent years, to 
obtain for the various adver- 


tisers a slice of the sizable sum 
($30,000,000 in 1944 alone) 
that American civilians spend 
for toothbrushes. This year 
three major companies, E. R, 
Squibb & Sons, Weco Products 
Co. (Dr. West).and Johnson & 
Johnson (Tek), are said to be 
doing a total of about 1% mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing in magazines and on radio 
programs. Consumers can ex- 
pect to see in print and hear on 
the radio many claims and coun- 
ter-claims regarding superiority 
of shape, design, and bristle ma- 
terials during the coming year. 
Most of these claims will be of 
little actual use to anyone buy- 
ing a toothbrush, but some will 
be more or less persuasive to 
those consumers who make the 
mistake of supposing that more 
and gaudier claims go with a 
superior product. 


CR’s Tests 


In the tests recently made, 
toothbrushes were tested for 
resistance to an abrasion test 
devised for the purpose. The 
strength of anchorage of the 
tufts was also determined by a 
special machine. Construc- 
tional characteristics of each 
sample were also judged, as 


IUustration of working part of a toothbrush abrasion or wear testing machine as 
designed by U. S. Testing Co. 
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was the suitability of the shape. 

Two of the brushes tested, 
Tefra and Clean-BE-Tween, 
were of the “refill” type. The 
purchaser buys a handle, the 
first time, and thereafter re- 
places only the brush head as 
needed. The Jndexo is a rub- 
ber ‘‘toothbrush,”’ designed to 
fit on an index finger. 

When buying samples for 
test, it was noted that the ap- 
pearance of the nylon bristles 
varied, some being opaque and 
white, some being translucent. 
The opaque bristles contain 
pigment, but so far as was de- 
termined, there was no signifi- 
cant difference in the properties 
of the two types of bristles. 

All brushes except Owens 
Super Tuft and Lactona had a 
hole in the handle to be used 
for hanging the brushes from 
a hook or nail. 














Toothbrushes have very different abilities 
to stand up under hard use. Ali four of 
these brushes were given 2500 strokes on the 
abrasion testing machine under the same 
conditions. From left to right: Dr. West's 
Miracle-Tuft, Wards Supreme Quality, 
Lactona Tooth-Tip, D. R. Rogers. The 
bristles of the first two brushes show little 
effect from the accelerated wear test, but 
bristles of the last two were very badly 
worn, as the picture shows. 





A. Recommended 
The following A-rated brushes met 
suggested requirements for a desirable 
type of toothbrush as set forth in the 
preceding text; these brushes also 
showed good resistance to abrasion. 
Park Avenue (Distributed by F. W. 





the brushes. 


circulates freely. 


24-hour drying period. 


tion for about 10 minutes. 


Take Care of Your Toothbrushes 


Wash out the toothpaste or powder thoroughly after each use of 
Hang them in a dry, light, clean spot, clear of the wall, where air 


Sun them outdoors as often as possible. 


Use a given brush only once a day so as to allow each brush a 


Sterilize them from time to time by placing in chloramine solu- 
(Solution: Dissolve 3 Chlorazene 
tablets [about 70c per hundréd] in 4 tablespoonsful of water. 
Make up a fresh solution from time to time.) 











Woolworth stores) 20c. Tuft an- 
chorage, fair. Best resistance to 
abrasion under both wet and dry 
conditions. 1 
Pro-phy-lac-tic + Nylon, Masso Pro- 
fessional (Prophylactic Brush Co., 
Florence, Mass.) 23c. Tuft an- 


chorage, good. 2 
Tek, Professional (Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N.J.) 
Tuft anchorage, poor. 
Wards Supreme Quality, Medium 
(Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 53— 
3924) 29c, plus postage. Tuft - 


29c. 
2 


chorage, fair. 

Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft, Oro Shape, 
Hard (Weco Products Co.) 47c. 
Tuft anchorage, fair. 3 


B. Intermediate 


With the exception of Dr. Butler's 
Peridental, Pepsodent Fifty Tuft, and 
Py-co-pay, the following did not meet 
requirements for toothbrushes of either 
of the most desirable types. 


Dr. West's Economy (Weco Products 
Co., Chicago) 20c. Resistance to 
abrasion, good. Tuft anchorage, 
good. 1 

Clean-BE-Tween, Medium (Clean-BE- 
Tween Toothbrush Co., Inc., New 
York City) 25c (75c for a box of 3). 
Resistance to abrasion, good. Tuft 
anchorage, poor. 2 

Cal-So-Dent (Calsodent Division, Po- 
loris Co., Inc., Jersey City, N.J.) 
43c. Resistance to abrasion, and 
tuft anchorage, fair. 

Dr. Butler’s Peridental (John O. But- 
ler Co., Chicago) 49c. Resistance 
to abrasion and tuft anchorage, fair.3 

Owens Super Tuft (Owens Stapletied 
Brush ©o., Toledo, Ohio) $1. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, good. Tuft an- 
chorage, fair. 3 
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Pepsodent Fifty Tuft, Medium (Pep- 
sodent Division, Lever Brothers Co.) 
47c. Resistance. to abrasion and 
tuft anchorage, fair. 3 

Py-co-pay, No. 2, Hard (Pycopé, Inc., 
Jersey City, N.J.) 49c. Resistance 
to abrasion and tuft anchorage, fair.3 


C. Not Recommended 


All the C-rated brushes showed poor 
resistance to abrasion compared with 
A-and B-rated brushes, and all but the 
Tefra and Lactona failed to meet re- 
quirements for toothbrushes of either 
of the most desirable types as set forth 
in the preceding text. 

Dentabest (Distributed by 5-and-10- 
cent stores) 10c. Tuft anchorage, 
fair. 

Tefra (Tefra Co., Indianapolis) 15c. 
Tuft anchorage, fair. 1 

Pepsodent 25-Tuft (Pepsodent Divi- 
sion, Lever Brothers Co., Chicago) 
25c. Tuft anchorage, fair. 

D. R. Rogers. 50c. Tuft _—— 


poor. 
Lactona Tooth-Tip (Lactona, Inc., St. 
Paul) 49c. Tuft anchorage, fair. 
Had a small pointed rubber “tip” 
at end of handle for “‘gum massage.'’3 


Rubber Toothbrush 


Rubber toothbrushes do not 
clean within tooth crevices as 
well as bristle brushes; some 
authorities, however, recom- 
mend them strongly, on hy- 
gienic grounds. 


B. Intermediate 


Indexo, Large (Indexo Finger Tooth- 
brush Co., N.Y.C.) 35c. A rubber 
brush suitable for slipping over the 
index finger for use. 2 











— soft drink business has 
experienced a tremeadous 
boom during the past few years 
because of the demands of 
workers in war plants for snacks 
between meals. It has been 
found that workers leave their 
places of work many times a 
day to purchase candy and soft 
drinks. Some are such devotees 
of the cola beverages that they 
have been known to buy as 
many as ten to twelve bottles 
of Coca-Cola a day. 

The main objection to soft 
drinks of any kind is their high 
sugar content, which satiates 
the appetite for plain, whole- 
some food. They stimulate, 
and satisfy the appetite, with- 
out providing needed nutritive 
values. With the cola type of 
soft drinks the question occa- 
sionally arises as to whether or 
not they are habit forming be- 
cause of their caffeine content. 
Studies made at. the North- 
western University School of 
Medicine in 1944 indicated that 
excessive amounts of caffeine 
in coffee, tea, and soft drinks 
are a probable factor in causing 
stomach ulcers. It may be 
pointed out, however, that em- 
phasis is placed on the term 
“excessive.”” Five cups of black 
coffee, for example, are consid- 
ered excessive. The New Hamp- 
shire Department of Health 
made a study of the caffeine 
content of cola drinks in 1941 
and reported that the caffeine 
content of a six-ounce glass of 
any of some 11 brands ex- 
amined of these drinks was sub- 
stantially less than that found 
in a cup of coffee. (That fact, 
however, is by no means to be 
taken as a justification for the 


Have a Coke? How Many? 





unlimited or inordinate use of 
cola drinks.) 

One of the best known and 
most widely distributed brands 
of cola drinks is Coca-Cola, with 
Pepsi-Cola the nearest competi- 
tor, and not so near at that. 
Coca-Cola manufactures its 
syrup in eight plants located 
throughout the country and 
distributes it to some one thou- 
sand bottling plants. Govern- 
ment limitation on the use of 
sugar during the war has forced 
Coca-Cola to ration deliveries 
to dealers. Pepsi-Cola, on the 
other hand, was able to increase 
its supplies by having a por- 
tion of its beverage syrup made 
in Mexico which, either through 
some oversight or intent on 
the part of the OPA economists 
and regulation-drafters, could 
be brought in without ration- 
ing control. 

Essentially cola drinks are 
sugar, water, flavoring, and 
color, plus caffeine. This last 
ingredient, as well as sugar, is 
in limited supply and was put 
under allocation control by the 
government on October 1, 1942. 
What ingredients are used to 
secure the distinctive flavor or 
flavors constitute trade secrets. 
One of the most important con- 
stituents that contributes to 
the flavor of Coca-Cola is, or 
was some years ago, its ‘“‘Mer- 
chandise No. 5." This was re- 
ported to be an extract of the 
coca (not cocoa) leaf and the 
kola nut. The fact that an- 









other derivative of the coca 
leaf is the drug cocaine, may 
account for the rumor that oc- 
casionally makes its appearance 
that at least traces of this dan- 
gerous drug were present in 
Coca-Cola. There is, of course, 
no truth in this story, for the 
company would soon be in very 
serious trouble with the Food 
and Drug Administration (and 
also perhaps with the Narcotics 
Administration of the Trea- 
sury Department), if it were 
found to be present. 

Coca-Cola and other cola 
drink. should be very sparingly 
used, not because they contain 
a drug which may be habit 
forming, but because! they in- 
troduce additional amounts of 
sugar into a diet that on the 
average is already too high in 
sugar. They are habit form- 
ing in the same sense as candy, 
and their continued use will so 
blunt the taste that it is difh- 
cult for their user to enjoy the 
simple but essential foods the 
body must have for health and 
vigor. . 

The finding that these cola 
drinks contained rather less 
caffeine than is found in a cup 
of coffee reported by the New 
Hampshire Department of 
Health in 1941 is even more 
applicable today. CR tests 
were made in the fall of 1944 on 
several brands in the United 
States and Canada and, as may 
be readily observed from the 
table, the amounts are decided- 
ly lower; only a fraction as 
much, indeed, was found in the 
beverages available now as was 
present in 1941. 

The high consumption of 
sugar in the form of sweetened 
carbonated beveragesand forms 
of candy that have low nutri- 
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Brand Percent Caffeine — 1944 Percent Caffeine —1941 
Coca-Cola 0.0103 0.0271 

Pepsi-Cola 0.0088 0.0337 

Royal Crown Cola 0.0014 0.0152 

Wynola 0.0073 Not tested 

Cleco (Canadian) 0.0061 " - 

Kik (Canadian) 0.0105 

Kel Kola 0.0015 

Mavis Cola Syrup 0.023 (considerably lower than usually found 


in cola syrups) 


Restaurant Coffee—made in large batches by filtration method 0.0289 


Restaurant Coffee—made in family size ‘‘Silex’’ 


0.0359 





tional value has been a matter 
of great concern to those inter- 
ested in public health. The 
Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical 
Association issued a report in 
1942 recommending, in connec- 
tion with rationing controls, 
that sugar be made freely avail- 
able where it was used in small 
percentages to make nutritious 
foods such as bread and dairy 
products more appetizing and 
that its use in preserving and 
flavoring foods, as in canning, 
should be “favored.” The 
Council pointed out, however, 
in a masterpiece of understate- 
ment, that a very considerable 
reduction of sugar in candy and 
soft drinks would not be harm- 
ful to the nutrition of the public. 

In discussing the-need for a 
properly selected diet, Dr. Nor- 
man H. Jolliffe recommended 
as the first rule for obtaining 





_— who have recently ac- 
quired false teeth, or who 
have trouble with an old set, 
will find much information of 
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an optimal diet the elimination 
so far as possible of all foods 
poor or low in vitamins and 
minerals, including foods made 
from highly-refined flour and 
cereal products that have not 
been enriched, sugar and sugar 
products, and alcohol. He men- 
tioned that the average six- 
ounce bottle of sweetened car- 
bonated beverage contains two- 
thirds of an ounce of sugar. 

In a discussion by medical 
experts on Nutrition in Indus- 
try (reported in the Journal of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, March 13, 1943, at page 
869), Dr. Russell M. Wilder of 
the National Research Council 
summed up the matter quite 
clearly when he said: 

“‘The objection to giving sug- 
ar between meals that way is 
that one doesn’t provide with 
it the vitamins that are needed 
for its own utilization. One 


A Booklet on False Teeth * 


help and interest in a pamphlet, 
Taming Wild Teeth, that has 
come to the attention of Con- 
sumers’ Research. According 
to a dentist-consultant, the 
pamphlet deals with many 
points that clients come back 
to grumble about or ask advice 
concerning; the author pro- 
vides helpful suggestions to the 
beginning store-teeth wearer, 
written in a humorous and very 





throws on the rest of the day's 
intake of food the burden of 
providing those vitamins and 
increases the likelihood of the 
individual’s suffering from a 
chronic or a mild hypovitamin- 
osis. In some cases I think 
severe grades of hypovitamin- 
osis have been produced by ex- 
cessive consumption of sugar. 
Certainly the more of this drink- 
ing of soft drinks between meals 
or eating of rich carbohydrate 
foods, such as candy bars, at 
those times of the day when 
one feels weak and empty, the 
more likely one is to need to 
continue to do so, and for that 
reason. . . there is some reason 
to think that eating sugar in- 
stead of correcting fatigue may 
lead ultimately to an increased 
sensitivity to fatigue.” 


An impressive example of 
how sweets can ruin a man’s 
appetite for sustaining food oc- 
curred in the summer of 1941 
when the commanding officer 
of an army division on maneu- 
vers in the desert expressed his 
displeasure at the fact that soft- 
drink and ice-cream trucks fol- 
lowed the men. “If they eat 
the Army ration,’’ he is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘they can take this 
hard work, but they can’t do 
it on ice cream and pop.” 


x * 


readable way. 

Any subscriber who would 
like to get a copy may obtain 
one by sending his name and 
address and the name and ad- 
dress of his dentist to the au- 
thor, George W. Spayth, Dun- 
ellen, N. J. Mr. Spayth will 
send a copy of the book to the 
dentist, with a letter directing 
that it be turned over to the 
patient. 
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Ww should we, as busy 
consumers, bother our- 
selves about colors for foods? 
Aren’t we adequately protect- 
ed by laws against poisonous 
or harmful colors and their im- 
proper or deceitful use? A few 
years ago we thought that we 
were well protected; now we 
are not so sure. What started 
our uncertainty was the dis- 
covery by R. Kinosita in Japan 
(reported in 1936) that a chem- 
icalcompound, dimethylamino- 
azobenzene, could produce can- 
cer of the liver in rats when 
fed as a mixture containing 0.6 
gram of the compound, 1000 
grams of unpolished rice, and 
19.grams of olive oil.. While 
this discovery doubtless repre- 
sents a milestone on the ex- 
tremely difficult road to the 
learning of the causes of can- 
cer, it came as a shock to scien- 
tific men with an interest in 
health problems of consumers, 
who realized that people were 
then eating dimethylaminoazo- 
benzene, under the name But- 
ter Yellow, in*various foods. 
Butter, cheese, and other fatty 
foods in many countries were 
dyed with Butter Yellow at 
that time. Inthe UnitedStates, 
Butter Yellow was not then 
on the list of dyes certified by 
our Government as harmless 
for use in foods, although it 
had been on the list for a peri- 
od of over a year ending Janu- 
ary 1919. It was dropped from 
the list after warkmen handling 
the dye developed a rash. 

The fact that Butter Yellow 
can produce cancer of the liver 
has since been amply demon- 
strated by scientists in many 
parts of the world. It has also 
been found that the diet fed 
with the dye exerts a great ef- 
fect on the formation of the 
cancers. Riboflavin (vitamin 


Colors 





jor Faods, 
and Colored Goods 








B,) and casein help to protect 
against the cancer-producing ef- 
fect; biotin reduces this pro- 
tection, etc. Since Butter Yel- 
low has not been certified for 
use in foods in the United States 
since 1919, one might well ask, 
“Why bother about the whole 
subject; isn’t it dead and bur- 
ied?”’ The answer to this will 
require a little information on 
the meanings of ‘‘certification,”’ 
and on related food dyes and 
their use. 

The extreme importance of 
this question to consumers can 
be realized when it is noted 
that recently there has been a 
revival of the use of Butter 
Yellow by manufacturers of 
certain cosmetic preparations. 
In recent releases from the Food 
and Drug Administration (No- 
tices of Judgment, January 
1945), announcement was made 
that at least three preparations 
had been condemned and or- 
dered destroyed. One, a hair 
preparation; another, a cleans- 
ing cream; and the ‘third, a 
batch of “‘lemon color’ intend- 
ed for use as a component in 
cosmetics. 

The system of certification 
in effect under the Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906 enabled dye 
manufacturers to have batches 
of their products certified by 
the Federal Government. ‘‘Cer- 
tified’’ means that the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration 
has given its assurance to the 
public not only that the dye 
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itself is harmless, but that it is 
uncontaminated by poisonous 
substances such as arsenic, lead, 
dye intermediates, and by-prod- 
ucts: The effective meaning 
of the word ‘‘harmless’’ (so far 


.as the consumer is concerned) 


will be taken up a little farther 
on. Under the Act of 1906, 
dye manufacturers were not re- 
quired to have food dyes certi- 
fred; under the new Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
certification is compulsory. 
This means that Butter Yellow 
could be used in foods up to 
1939 (when the new Act came 
into effect). Just recently it 
was reported (October 1944) 
that Butter Yellow was dis- 
tributed by a firm dealing in 
artificial colors for use in drugs 
and cosmetics. There was also 
a report that this dye had been 
proved capable of producing 
cancer when applied to the skin 
of experimental animals. This 
is an added important item of 
information on this dangerous 
chemical. Of course the illegal 
act of distributing the harmful 
dye was proceeded against by 
Federal officials, but the fact 
remains that Butter Yellow is 
still with us—illegally. 

At this point we might give 
a sigh of relief with the thought 
that at least certification gives 
us a chance to protect our- 
selves against Butter Yellow 
and many other poisonous dyes; 
but then we are stopped by 
another thought, ‘““What about 














the harmlessness of the dyes 
on the certifiable list at present 
—after all, Butter Yellow was, 
at one time, certified to be 
harmless too.”’ Perhaps, we 
feel that if competent organic 
chemists could only see the 
chemical formulas of these cer- 
tified dyes and compare them 
with those of Butter Yellow 
and other cancer-producing 
compounds, they could readily 
distinguish them and feel again 
at ease. At least it is worth a 
try. Below are the unlabeled 
chemical formulas of Butter 
Yellow, of two dyes listed for 
certification as harmless by our 


Government, and of another, 


compound known to produce 
cancer (but not necessarily 
placed in that order). 


__ 


NH 
Can you pick out the cancer- 
producing ones? If you feel 
helpless, you will be interested 
in knowing that chemists and 
pharmacologists who have not 
read about or determined ex- 
perimentally which of these 
compounds produce cancer in 
test animals would be helpless 
too. The testing of food dyes 
for cancer-producing properties 
requires, it seems, the admin- 
istration of many doses over a 
considerable period of time. 


This makes the testing a long- 
drawn-out procedure. (The 


longer the better, so far as cer- 
tainty of results is concerned.) 
Testing for this property or 


* 
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any other pharmacological 
property is always complicated 
by the fact that experimental 
results obtained for one kind 
of animal often do not apply 
to another; thus the applica- 
tion of the results to man is 
always connected with some 
degree of uncertainty. Then, 
too, the diet and health of the 
person eating the food contain- 
ing the dye may make the re- 
sults inapplicable. People use 
alcohol and tobacco; some eat 
freak diets; they suffer liver 
and kidney disease (which may 
impair the excretion of the 


dyes); they have inherited or)” 


acquired tendencies toward al- 
lergy and cancer. All of these 
factors make it extremely risky 
to label as “‘harmless”’ any sub- 


ren > 
Z 


CHg NH 
stance having a chemical struc- 
ture as foreign to the normal 
human body as do these food 
dyes—or rather, dyes for food, 
since these compounds have no 


nutritive function in the body. 
Of course, all of these certi- 














BRISTOL 
CANDY DROPS 


ASSORTED 


WILD CHERRY - ORANGE - LEMON 
LIME - PINEAPPLE 
INGREDIENTS; SUGAR, CORN SYRUP, 


FRUIT ACID 
@ ARTIFICIAL FLAVOR AND COLOR @ 











JELL-O 


A GELATIN DESSERT 


SUGAR - DEXTROSE - GELATIN - ADDED CITRIC 
AND TARTARIC ACIDS - NATURAL ORANGE 
FLAVOR - CITRUS FRUIT OILS - SODIUM PHOS- 

PHATE - SALT @ U.S. CERTIFIED COLOR © 


ORANGE FLAVOR 











“ JUNKET" 
DANISH 


DESSERT 


CONTAINS SUGAR, STARCH, CURRANT 

EXTRACT, NATURAL RASPBERRY JUICES 

ENHANCED WITH ARTIFICIAL FLAVOR, 

SPICE, CITRIC ACID. @ U.S. CERTIFIED 
COLOR ADDED @ 











ROYAL 


VANILLA 
PUDDING 


EASY TO MAKE—JUST ADD MILK! 


MADE WITH SUGAR, 
DEXTROSE, STARCH, SALT. 
GELATIN, VANILLA AND ARTIFICIAL 
FLAVORING @ U.S. CERTIFIED 

COLOR ADDED. @ 











Coptes of labels of common food prod- 
ucts showing wide use of artificial color- 


parts of the wording have been omitted 
tn some cases.) It 4s commonly the 
case that on the actual food packages, 


may make the reading of the list of in- 
gredients difficult, even impossible to 
persons not having very good eyesight. 
***Large dots have been introduced on 
the labels to indicate statements referring 
to use of artificial color or dye. 








ing. (For easter reading, non-essential 


very small type and particular color 
combinations of package and printing 





PAR-I -PAK 


CreamSoda 


ENOUGH FOR SIX 


@ CONTAINS ARTIFICIAL FLAVOR AND COLOR @ 






































VIRGINIA DARE 
INSTANT- AID 


ORANGE 


FLAVOR BASE 
SUGAR, WATER, ORANGE 
AND STABILIZING OILS 
ACACIA, LACTIC ACID 


@ vu.S. CERT. COLOR o 

















FALL-LEAF 


BRAND 
PURE APPLE JELLY 
MINT FLAVOR 


@ ARTIFICIALLY COLORED 7 


PREPARED WITH SUGAR AND CORN SYRUP 











Garnish-ettes 


CANE SUGAR, @ U.S. CERTIFIED 


FOOD COLOR ADDED @ 














SCHOONER 
LEMON AND LIME 


FLAVORED SYRUP 


CONTAINS CANE SUGAR SYRUP, FRUIT FLAVOR, 


@ CERTIFIED cocoon ©@ 
AND ADDED CITRIC ACID 














DROMEDARY 
° CHERRIES .* 


@ CERTIFIED FOOD COLOR USED © 


FOR FRUIT CAKE 
AND OTHER BAKING 


PURE SUGAR AND CORN SYRUP USED 














fied dyes have been tested for 
toxicity and, over a limited 
period, for cancer production. 
Here are some of the facts and 
results: Yellow AB and Yellow 
OB are fat-soluble certifiable 
dyes used for coloring butter, 
cheese, oleomargarine, and 
other fatty foods. The weight 
of these dyes certified for use 
in foods between July 1, 1938, 
and June 30, 1939, was 42,492 





lb. The quantities needed to 
dye foods can be judged from 
the very small amount of dye 
in the dye-pat, sold with mar- 
garine. These dyes are report- 
ed not to have the adverse 
physiological effects of Butter 
Yellow. However, another 
source reports that one gram 
of Yellow AB or Yellow OB 
per kilogram of body weight, 
fed to rabbits results in the 
death of the animals in about 
two days. At this same rate, 
something under an ounce of 
pure dye would be judged to 
be a probable fatal dose for a 
child weighing fifty pounds. 
Compared to violent poisons 
such as strychnine, nicotine, or 
prussic acid, this large dose 
does make these two dyes seem 
relatively harmless; however, 
compared to safe quantities of 
bread, milk, or beefsteak, the 
word “‘harmless’’ seems rather 


peculiar. 


I. N. Kozlov of the U.S.S.R. 
has reported even more dis- 
turbing results for these two 
dyes. He found them, as a 
rule, to produce toxic effects on 
young dogs when used in 
amounts of only 0.1 to 0.5 gram 
(about 1/300 to 1/50 of an 
ounce). Doses of 1 to 14 milli- 
grams (zoo to soa a0 lb.) re- 
tarded development of young 
rats. Continued administra- 
tion of 0.05, 0.35, and 0.5 gram 
per kilogram (2.2 Ib.) of body 








weight to rabbits resulted in 
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the death of the animals. These 
dyes were freely absorbed from 
the intestine and were depos- 
ited principally in the kidneys 


and liver. Kozlov concludes 
that these dyes are not safe for 
use in food. Butter and cheese 
sold in this country may con- 
tain these dyes without noti- 
fication of their presence on the 
label. It is reported that 50% 
of all creamery butter is colored 
yellow. Packets of dye fur- 
nished with oleomargarine have 
contained these two dyes. 

Deleterious effects have also 
been reported for other food 
dyes. It was reported in 1937 
that Light Green FS [sic] (prob- 
ably the same as Light Green 
SF Yéllowish on the certifiable 
list of dyes) could produce trans- 
plantable sarcoma (cancer) by 
injection in rats but not in 
mice. (Light Green SF Yel- 
lowish is an entirely different 
type of dye, chemically, from 
Yellow OB and Yellow AB.) A 
green food dye used to color 
gelatin was found to be the 
cause of skin eruption, nausea, 
and abdominal cramps in a pa- 
tient (a woman). This case 
was reported in the medical 
literature in 1934. 


The quantity of these dyes 
manufactured, and presumably 
consumed in a given year in 
this country, is astonishing; in 
the year from ‘uly 1, 1938 
through June 30, 1939, for ex- 
ample, over half a million 
pounds of straight and mixed 
dyes were certified for use in 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 
Additional quantities were cer- 
tified for use only in drugs and 
cosmetics. Another disturbing 
fact is that dyes considered 
harmful and prohibited from 
use in food by one country may 
be permitted and sold as harm- 
less in another country, and 
dyes labeled as harmless at one 
time may be branded harmful 











later. (We in the United States 
are relatively fortunate, as our 
laws on food dyes are rated as 
among the strictest in the 
world.) These facts give some 
indication of how much uncer- 
tainty may be implied in the 
words “harmful” and “‘harm- 
less’ in this connection. 


So much for the “harmless- 
ness’’ of food dyes; much more, 
however, could be, and has been, 
written on the subject. What 
about the uses of these dyes in 
foods? Aside from the freakish 
dyeing of whole meals, from 
soup to ice cream, the same 
color—say, lavender—there is 
the poor taste of serving guests 
one food dyed to look like an- 
other. There is also the ques- 
tionable practice of kidding the 
kiddies into drinking their milk 
by dyeing it blue or worse. 
Try telling them interesting 
stories during meals to get the 
required food “down the 
hatch.” : 


More serious are the illegal 
use of dyes and the use of illegal 
dyes. The dyeing of egg noo- 
dles yellow to conceal the ab- 
sence of eggs and the sale of 
poisonous Easter-egg dyes are 
two examples. The too-fre- 
quent reports in the news- 
papers, trade journals, and Gov- 
ernment releases of poisoning 
and diseases from food dyes, 
the seizure of adulterated dyes 
or those not on the permitted 
list give the consumer the im- 
pression that his protection, 
even by the Federal Govern- 
ment, isnot instantaneous; that 
he might do well to take the 
famed advice, ‘‘Be not the first 
by whom the new is tried.” 
The protection afforded the 
consumer by local and state 
laws may vary from zero in a 
locality which has no laws on 
food dyes (or has laws which 
are not enforced—which is a 


/ 
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common condition), to protec- 
tion higher than that given by 
the U. S. Government on some 
foods, as in Connecticut where 
butter, cheese, and frozen des- 
serts containing artificial color- 
ing must be so labeled. That 
the food-dye situation in the 
individual states is not all that 
could be desired, is indicated 
by the request of food officers, 
published in 1940, for uniform 
state laws and enforcement. 
The Federal Food and Drug 
Administration has always 
maintained that wherever the 
presence of an artificial color 
conceals inferiority, the food 
containing it is illegal. The 
yellow color of natural butter 
is due to the presence of caro- 
tenoids which have a vitamin-A 
action. The more yellow (na- 
turally) the butter, in general, 
the greater the vitamin-A ac- 
tion. The certified dyes used 
in butter (and oleomargarine) 
have no vitamin-A action and 
do indeed conceal the true vita- 
min-A value of the butter they 
are used to color. However, 
the permission to dye butter is 
given expressly in an Act of 
Congress—passed a long time 
before anybody knew anything 
about vitamin A, carotene, or 
the body’s need for these, or 
what makes butter yellow. 
What can the consumer do 
about all of this? If he decides 
to avoid dyed foods, he may 
be helped in this by knowing 
what foods have been dyed and 
the fact that dye is fairly easily 
detected in most foods by the 
abnormal color. A partial list 
of foods which have been re- 
ported dyed at one time or an- 
other (some of them at times 
illegally) is: Egg noodles, gela- 
tin desserts, fruit, vegetables, 
ice cream, Easter eggs, mac- 
aroni, salad oil (dyed to a green- 
ish tint to imitate olive oil), 
sausage casings, candy, soda- 





fountain drinks, bottled drinks, 
bread, cheese, cheese crusts, 
butter, oleomargarine, orange 
peels, milk (colored by state 
officials in one state to distin- 
guish out-of-state milk), and 
hot dogs. (In California it is 
illegai to dye either insides or 
casings of hot dogs.) 


At this point we might well 
ask, ‘‘Without the help of these 
dyes, isn’t the dinner table go- 
ing to look rather drab?” Not 
at all! It is doubtful if anyone 
would want beets redder, car- 
rots more orange, fresh or frozen 
peas greener, or steak browner. 
With these bright colors on the 
table, the pastel shades of na- 
tural butter (when it can be 
had) and fresh crisp lettuce 
offer pleasant relief. Safe color 
can be added to white foods 
in the form of a brightly colored 
dish, serving spoon, doily, or 
all three. White candy mints 
on a bright red plate are as at- 
tractive as red on a white one. 


Asa final thought: It is very 
pleasant for us, as Americans, 
to hear that we have the high- 
est standard of living in the 
world; it isn’t so pleasant to 
be told that the rejection rate 
for our selectees in this war has 
been a national disgrace, and 
that a very high proportion of 
the rejections are considered 
to have been caused by poor 
nutrition. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that food dyes contribute 
anything to good nutrition, and 
they may have contributed sig- 
nificantly to poor nutrition and 
ill-health, in view of their in- 
herent unnaturalness and non- 
food qualities, and in some cases 
known toxicity, their use in 
ways which conceal deficiency 
of vitamins, and worse, their 
use under conditions which tend 
to favor overconsumption of 
foods lacking in essential vita- 
mins and minerals. 



























EFORE Pearl Harbor, a few 
Americans traded in their 
cars at the end of the first year 
and a large proportion of new 
car buyers traded their cars in 
by the end of the third year. 
At the beginning of this year, 
there were very few three-year 
olds, and the average American 
car owner is now driving the 
oldest car he has ever driven. 
[t may perhaps be two years, 
and possibly longer, before the 
majority of those who wish to 
replace their present cars with 
new cars will be able to do so— 
and the cars they then trade in 
will be very old. Consequent- 
ly, to insure a sound and hale 
old age for our cars, we need 
some new slants’on car care. 
One is to protect the springs 
that support and protect the 
car. 

Spring suspensions (which in- 
clude the A-bars, control arms 
and radius rods which “posi- 
tion’’ the front wheels) are a 
vital factor in maintaining the 
steering alignments which af- 
ford driving safety and prevent 
undue tire wear. 

To insure longest life of spring 
suspensions and of cars and to 
secure better riding qualities 
and steering safety, it is nec- 
essary to restore new car con- 
ditions as nearly as possible. 
Since the breakage of the coil 
springs used on knee-action cars 
might result in loss of steering 
control, these coil springs are 
so tempered that they will bend 
r “give”’ a little, rather than 
break, under rough usage. 
While this sag will have little 
effect on the ride, it does affect 
steering alignments and tire 


Wartime Care of Automobile 


Springs 


By GEORGE ZINSER 


wear. It can be checked by 
the car owner by measuring the 
height of these coil springs un- 
der normal load and comparing 
it with the height that is stand- 
ard on new cars of the same 
make. (The makers of some 
cars have provided this infor- 
mation in the special repair 
manual for their cars which 
goes to their service shops.) 

If sag is found, the car should 
be taken to a spring service 
station or car dealer, as the sag 





* 


THIS TYPE OF WRENCH FOR TIGHTENING 
SPRING BOLTS, 


NOT THIS TYPE. 





* 


can be compensated for by plac- 
ing special “‘spacing washers,” 
made for the purpose, at top or 
bottom of the coil springs. At 
the same time, it is desirable 
to check the various -bushings 
of the top and bottom control 
arms which “position” thesteef- 
ing knuckle and the front wheel. 
Since these bushings must be 
adjusted by means of eccen- 
trics, this work should be done 
by an expert at wheel aligning; 
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they should not be tampered 
with by the individual car own- 
er. Regular lubrication of these 
bushings, to extend their life, 
is about all that can be done 
by the owner himself. 

Leaf springs are used to sup- 
port the body on the rear axle 
of every car—except Buick, 
Oldsmobile, and the smallest 
Nash—and also for the trans- 
verse front springs of all Ford, 
Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr, and 
Studebaker cars; such springs 
can often be serviced by the in- 
dividual car owner. After sev- 
eral years of use, it is possible 
that the U-bolts, used to clamp 
the leaf springs to the rear axles 
(or to clamp the springs to the 
frame of Fords and Studebakers) 
may have stretched a little and 
should be tightened with a good, 
strong socket wrench. (Nota 
monkey wrench.) 

Truck and bus operators have 
learned from experience that, 
if these U-bolts are kept really 
tight, the middle portion of the 
spring is clamped rigidly (as in 
a vise) and, since it cannot bend 
at the middle section, it will 
not break at the tie-bolt hole 
in the center. A United States 
Army Manual states: ‘Spring 
breakage at or near the center 
of the spring is usually caused 
by loose spring clips, which 
cause the entire stress to be 
placed on the center of the 
spring leaves. The nuts on the 
spring clips should be tightened 
at least three times during the 
first month and about once 
every month for the succeed- 
ing six months of initial opera- 
tion.” 














Of course the Army ‘“‘treats 
‘em rough,” and while such 
care is not required of passenger 
cars, a yearly check-up of the 
springs will not take more than 
a few minutes and is well worth 
while. Some bus operators re- 
tighten the U-bolt nuts (after 
installing a new or repaired 
spring) after the first 15 or 20 
miles of use. Good mechanics, 
too, like to retighten the cyl- 
inder head bolt nuts, after the 
first hundred miles of driving 
after a cylinder head has been 
replaced. 


While the load (engine 
weight) at the front of the 
car remains practically con- 
stant, the load on the rear 
springs varies according to the 
number of passengers and the 
amount of luggage carried ; thus 
at the rear of nearly all cars 
improved leaf springs are used 
of a type having a variable de- 
flection rate so that this vari- 
able weight can be dealt with. 
For instance, the two-stage 
spring on the Pontiac carries a 
one- or two-passenger load on 
the five flexible top leaves, the 
other three leaves coming into 
action only under the weight 
of a five-passenger load. 


One of the features of leaf 
springs is the inter-leaf friction, 
which tends to damp out shocks 
and rebounds; this friction con- 
stitutes the only shock absorber 
. generally used on buses and 
trucks. In respect to this fric- 
tion factor, the individual car 
owner can do much to control 
the quality of the ride, as the 
use of the proper lubricant be- 
tween the spring leaves does 
much to ‘‘adjust’’ the shock 
absorbing qualities of the 
spring. Most springs can be 
easily lubricated by spraying a 
mixture of ‘‘penetrating oil’”’ 
and graphite (using the pene- 
trating oil as a “‘carrier’’ to put 
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The sketch shows the so-called “ Mili- 
tary’’ or government wrap of the spring eye, 
now used on nearly all military vehicles; 
this was devised to furnish greater safety 
against spring breakage, in circumstances 
where reliability may be a life or death 
matter. The arrangement shown in the 
sketch permits a limited amount of fore- 
and-aft movement between the spring ele- 
ments without causing dangerously high 
stresses at the bend; at the same time it 
does not permit vertical play or backlash. 





* * 


a film of the graphite between 
the contacting surfaces of the 
spring leaves) to protect these 
surfaces from rust. Jacking up 
the car body, to remove some 
of the weight from the wheels, 
will allow the spring leaves to 
separate so that they may be 
more easily and effectively lub- 
ricated. When springs are dis- 
assembled for any reason, it is 
good practice to apply a mix- 
ture of grease and graphite to 
the surfaces of the leaves with 
a brush. 


| 

















Buy War Bonds 


and Stamps 





Factory recommendations 
should be followed as to spring 
lubrication. (See the Manual 
or Handbook for your car.) For 
instance, some cars, such as 
Lincoln-Zephyr and Packard, 
have rubber inserts near tips 
of leaves and so should not be 
lubricated. The factory’s prac- 
tice on the Ford is to use M-4628 
lubricant, consisting of 774% 
of ice machine oil, 20% of talc 
to serve as a body to prevent 
the oil being forced out, and 
244% of pulverized asbestos to 
fill low spots and act as a solid 
anti-friction medium. 


The old-fashioned idea that 
used engine oils (crankcase 
drainings) are adequate for 
spring leaf lubrication has 
caused much owner dissatisfac- 
tion. The thin, watery drain- 
ings wash out easily under road 
splash and leave dirt and rust 
to spoil the ride and cause, 
squeaks. Because they give too 
much lubrication at first, and 
too little lubrication later, 
crankcase drainings make it im- 
possible to secure a satisfactory 
shock absorption action of the 
springs. 


Thesteel spring covers, which 
were coming ‘into such general 
use before Pearl Harbor, are 
an important improvement on 
all leaf springs (except the rub- 
ber insert type); they are of 
great assistance in distributing 
the lubricant over the entire 
length of the springs, thus in- 
suring a constant inter-leaf fric- 
tion and making it easy to se- 
cure a shock absorber action 
that will give lasting satisfac- 
tion. Since shock absorbers 
take care of approximately 50% 
of the bounce on modern cars, 
the springs should work with, 
rather than against, the shock 
absorbers. 














VERY home should have an 
E accurate thermometer for 
the measurement of body tem- 
perature, since this tempera- 
ture is one of the most impor- 
tant indexes of illness and an 
important means to help one 
determine when a physician 
should be called. Unless the 
thermometer is accurate, it will 
he worse than useless, for if 
inaccurate, it may indicate that 
the patient has a fever when_ 
actually he does not, or it may 
indicate that he does not have 
a fever when in fact he does 
have one and requires medical 
attention. 

Clinical thermometers have 
only a limited range of indica- 
tion (usually from 94° to 
108°F); consequently fairly 
high standards of accuracy can 
be applied to them, and the 
Bureau of Standards. has set 
limits of error of 2/10 of a de- 
gree at 98°F and 102°F, and 
3/10 of a degree at 106°F. The 
majority of clinical thermom- 
eters sold are accompanied by 
a certificate of some sort, usu- 
ally stating that the thermom- 
eter has been examined and 
tested and found to meet all 
the requirements and tests 
specified by U.°S. Department 
of Commerce Commercial 
Standard CS1-42. The value 
of such a certifying slip or form, 
however, depends entirely upon 
the integrity and competence 
of the manufacturer, and must 
in no case be looked upon as 
being a reliable proof that the 
particular thermometer is ac- 
curate when purchased, within 
the limits that have been men- 
tioned, One sample in the pres- 
ent test, although accompanied 
by such a “certificate” of ac- 


ts Clinical Thermometers « + 


curacy was found to have an 
error in excess of the allowable 
limit. This might have been 
due to inaccurate calibration 
or inspection at the factory, or 
insufficient aging of the glass 
before calibration. 

Some manufacturers, realiz- 
ing the errors which may arise 
in use of the thermometer due 
to small changes in the dimen- 





tained and the mercury column 
falls back, or “retreats,” the 
instrument is defective; a ther- 
mometer with this fault should 
be returned to the manufac- 
turer for replacement. 


Use and Care of 
Clinical Thermometers 


The normal temperature of 
the body is gen- 
erally accepted as 





* 





The Taylor Binoc clinical thermometer, of flattened con- 
struction permitting easier and quicker reading of the mercury 


column than the conventional design. 





Thermometer of usual type, often very difficult to read, 
because of difficulty of locating the enlarged image of the 
mercury column. 


98.6°F and ther- 
mometers have 
an arrow at this 
point. With a 
reading much 
above this, the 
patient should be 
put to bed and 
the doctor sum- 
moned. Because 
of the fineness of 
graduations and 
the poor light in 
which a ther- 
mometer must 
often be used, cor- 
rect reading is 
often far.from 
easy, especially 
for a person who 
is not used to the 





—~* 


sions of the glass, include in 
their certificate a statement as- 
serting that the thermometer 
has been properly aged in man- 
ufacture. 

Clinical thermometers, like 
certain thermometers used for 
weather recording purposes, are 
known as “maximum thermom- 
eters’; the mercury column 


remains at the highest position 
reached, until it is shaken back. 
Ifa clinical thermometer fails 
to hold the highest reading at- 
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peculiarities of 

marking and 
numbering. A long-needed im- 
provement in the design of 
clinical thermometers has been 
achieved in the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies’ Binoc ther- 
mometer, which they claim is 
“Three times easier to read”’ 
and can be read without “‘twist- 
ing.”” It is questionable how 
the manufacturer would sub- 
stantiate such a claim, but there 
is no doubt that this new Tay- 
lor thermometer is much more 
easily and quickly read than 














the conventional! triangular- 
shaped ones. The flat construc- 
tion of the Binoc permits the 
figures, graduations, and mer- 
cury column to be quickly and 
easily seen in proper relation 
to each other, making it by far 
the easiest thermometer to read 
of all included in the test. To 
facilitate reading, some clinical 
thermometers have the gradu- 
ations above the normal body 
temperature marked in a dif- 
ferent color from the gradua- 
tions below. This is helpful 
because a glance suffices to de- 
termine whether the tempera- 
ture is above normal; if it is 
not, a closer reading will usual- 
ly be unnecessary. While 
98.6°F is regarded as a normal 
body temperature when taken 
in the mouth, there may be 
variations that occur even 
among the healthiest persons.* 
There are also differences de- 
pending upon the time of day, 
the environmental tempera- 
tures, whether a bath has been 
taken, or a meal or a hot or 
cold drink has been consumed 
recently; there are also differ- 
ences due to sex, age, occupa- 
tion, etc. 

There are two main types of 
clinical thermometers—oral 
and rectal. Some manufactur- 
ers make a type suitable for 
either oral or rectal use. Rectal 
thermometers are considered 
better for children, but consid- 
erable care (coating bulb with 
vaseline and inserting gently) 
must be exercised in their use 
to avoid all danger of breakage. 
Normal rectal temperatures are 
considered to be about 1°F 
higher than oral temperatures. 

If your thermometer bears a 
designation such as 4 minute, 





* It has been reliably reported that nor- 
mal body temperatures may vary over 
the enepeiing’y —— range of 97°F toa 
high of 100.2°F with the larger percent- 
ra in a 2° range, of 97.5°F to 
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1 minute, or 60 seconds, which 
suggests to the user that the 
thermometer will give a correct 
reading in that time, this des- 
ignation should be disregarded. 
Tests reported in the Journal of 
Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine have shown that about the 
same length of time was re- 
quired for a thermometer to 
indicate the correct tempera- 
ture whether it had been 
marked ‘44 minute,”’ ‘‘60 sec- 
onds,”’ ‘‘1 minute,”’ or had no 
time marking at all. The con- 
clusion of the study showed 
that an insertion time of 3 min- 
utes should be the minimum 
time interval allotted for an 
oral thermometer to reach equi- 
librium. (Rectal thermometers 
require 4 minutes or more.) 

The thermometer must al- 
ways be shaken down before 
use toa point below 97°F. Tem- 
peratures cannot be taken ac- 
curately until at least 30 min- 
utes after exercising, smoking, 
eating, or drinking hot or cold 
drinks. 


How to Read a 
Clinical Thermometer 


To read the ordinary type of 
clinical thermometer, hold be- 
tween the thumb and finger of 
the right hand, rotate it back 
and forth until the position is 
obtained where the width of 
the mercury column is magni- 
fied. If the thermometer is 
properly marked, the figures 
will then be in a position to be 
read at the same time the posi- 
tion of the top of the mercury 
column is seen against the 2/10 
degree graduations. 

A clinical thermometer must 
always be sterilized both before 
and after use. This can be 
done by swabbing with a piece 
of cotton soaked in grain al- 
cohol (which is purchasable at 
some drugstores, though not 
all, at about 30c for one ounce). 





If grain alcohol cannot be ob- 
tained because of the difticy!- 
ties the government has placed 
about its sale by druggists and 
use by consumers, a 5% solu- 
tion of phenol (carbolic acid) 
in water may be used. Phenol 
is, of course, a dangerous poi-* 
son and should be so marked 
plainly, and, of course, kept 
away from any chance of access 
by children. Never attempt to 
wash or sterilize a thermometer 
by placing it in hot water, for 
doing so would be almost sure- 
ly to cause its breakage. 

It is a wise procedure to 
check your thermometer occa- 
sionally to determine if it has 
become a ‘‘retreater."’ To test 
for this type of defect, hold the 
thermometer upright in a glass 
of water at a temperature (de- 
termined by use of another ther- 
mometer) of about 103°F, never 
over 106°F. Stir the water 
gently with the bulb well im- 
mersed and observe the read- 
ing while the bulb is in the wa- 
ter; withdraw the thermom- 
eter and keeping it vertical, 
read again. If the second read- 
ing ismoreé than 1/5th (2/10ths) 
of a degree lower than the first, 
the thermometer is probably 
to be classed as a “‘retreater.”’ 
To be sure, repeat the test sev- 
eral times; defective thermom- 
eters may not retreat every 
time. 

General tests’ for accuracy of 
clinical thermometers are not 
easy to carry out with equip- 
ment that would be available 
to the average consumer; in- 
deed, certain refined techniques 
including precisely controlled 
constant temperature bath and 
use of a microscope for reading, 
are required for reliable cali- 
bration. 

* . . 

Nine clinical thermometers 
were purchased in the open 
market and submitted to the 
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National Bureau of Standards 
for test in accordance with 
Commercial Standard CS1-42. 
Eight of the thermometerslisted 
were found sufficiently correct 
for all practical purposes; two 
were rejected. Ratings are 
based on accuracy and ease of 
reading. Unless otherwise 
noted, thermometers were of 
the mouth (oral) type. All were 
relatively easy to read except 
as noted. 


A. Recommended 


Ruritee (Puritee Thermometer Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) 50c. Had blue 
and red graduations below and above 
the normal body temperature re- 
spectively, and the added desirable 
feature of a red dot at the top of the 
stem that is useful to indicate at a 
glance the correct orientation of the 
stem to make the mercury column 
visible. 1 





2: regular brands of roll 
film, Kodak and Ansco, are 
available in such limited quan- 
tity that it is but a drop in the 
bucket in comparison to the 
apparent demand, and those 
able to obtain a fair proportion 
of the amount they need must 
consider themselves fortunate. 
The Treasury Department has 
announced that it will sell sev- 
eral million feet of aerial photo- 
graphic film that is too old for 
military standards but “still 
good enough for civilian uses.”’ 
This film, however, is not likely 
to be available for some time 
as it will require testing, cut- 
ting, spooling, and repacking 


B-D Medical Center (Becton, Dickin- 
son & Co., Rutherford, N.J.) $1.2 
Weksler (Weksler Thermometer Corp., 
52 W. Houston St., New York 12, 
New York) $1. 2 
B-D Red Flash (Beckton Dickinson & 
Co.) $1.50. Rectal type. The “Red 
Flash” feature is a useful one as this 
greatly increases the conspicuous- 
ness of the mercury column. 3 
Binoc (Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y.) . $1.50. Rectal 
type. Scale and magnifying strip 
of new design superior to all other 
thermometers tested in ease"of read- 
ing. However, the Binoc lacked the 
desirable feature of having its gradu- 
ations in a different color above and 
below normal body temperature. 3 


B. Intermediate 


All of the B-rated thermometers 
lacked the convenient feature of hav- 
ing graduations in different color above 
and below normal body temperature. 


Apex ‘‘Easy to Read,”’ No. 305 (Faich- 
ney Instrument Corp., Watertown, 


before it can be made available 


to consumers. 

In the meantime, two brands 
are available on the market 
in limited supply—one of 
which, at least, should be satis- 
factory for many amateurs. 
They are Stan- Film and Gevaert. 
Stan- Film, when tested, proved 
to be an orthochromatic film of 
satisfactory quality having an 
emulsion speed estimated to be 
approximately that of Veri- 
chrome or. Plenachrome. In 
CR’s January 1945 BULLETIN 
it was noted that results ob- 
tained from this film when proc- 
essed by the manufacturer were 
exceedingly poor, the negatives 
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N.Y.) 59%c. Somewhat less easily 
read than those in the A group. 1 


Monroe (Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N.Y.) 60c. | 


Taylor Instanta (Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N.Y.) 73c. 1 


C. Not Recommended 


Oralator Guaranteed (Cornell Instru- 
ment Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; distrib- 
uted by Spielman & Co., Inc., 55 
Warren St., N.Y.C.) 50c Had a 
small separation or gap in the mer- 
cury column. Ease of reading only 
fair. 1 

Eco Superl Certified (Eisele & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., and N.Y.C.) $1.30. 
Rejected because of error in excess 
of allowable limit. Case for this 
thermometer was of glass, with a 
pocket clip, intended to be kept 
partly filled with grain alcohol to 
provide for sterilization. Thermom- 
eter stem itself was an extension of 
the ground glass stopper which sealed 
the case. 


Film 


indicating either an inferior 
emulsion or careless methods of 
developing or both. CR’s pres- 
ent tests indicate that the 
trouble previously reported 
may have been due to careless 
processing. Stan-Film (which 
can now be bought ata price that 
does not include processing) 
would receive a B-Intermediate 
rating. This fairly good film 
has been obtainable from Stanbi 
Photo Service, 430 Grant Place, 
Chicago 14, at the following 
postpaid prices: No. 127—7 
rolls, $2; No. 120 or No. 620— 
6 rolls, $2; No. 116 or No. 616 
—5 rolls, $2. Subscribers would 
be well advised to write and 














inquire, before sending money, 
whether their order can be filled, 
as the demand for film may 
considerably exceed supply. 

Two samples of Gevaert film 
were tested. One in a box 
marked Gevaert Superchrome 
and the other sold as Gevaert 
but not boxed or otherwise 
marked. From results obtained 
there was no reason to doubt 
that both films were of Gevaert 
make as represented since they 
had the same general appear- 
ance, including the unusually 
thin base. 


The unboxed Gevaert film 
gave fairly satisfactory results 
but its speed was only about 
one-fourth that of Stan-Film. 
The boxed sample of Gevaert 
Superchrome proved to have a 
speed only about one-eighth 
that of Stan-Film and was fog- 
ged and muddy. Gevaert film 
should be given at least four 
times the exposure required for 
standard orthochromatic film 
and more if practicable. In 
view of its fogging tendency 
the Gevaert film would warrant 
a C. Not Recommended rating, 





but because it may be the only 
film available, it may be worth 
purchasing where film would 
otherwise not be obtainable at 
all. The fogging and reduced 
speed of Gevaert film might con- 
ceivably have been caused by 
poor storage conditions, but it 
seems much more likely that 
non-uniformity of manufactur- 
ing conditions is responsible, 
particularly in view of similar 
trouble which has been encoun- 
tered with Gevaert Panchroma- 
tic sheet film. 





Off the Editor’s Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





that in spite of a record number 
of beef cattle on the range there 
is such an extreme shortage of 
meat in large cities, particularly 
those in the far East and the far 
West, that many consumers with 
ration coupons are unable to ob- 
tain meat except possibly ‘cold 
cuts” and frankfurters—this in 
spite of the fact that from the first 
rationing was ballyhooed as a 
means of assuring that supplies of 
essential but scarce foods would 
be available to everyone, every- 
where, in fair and equitable 
amounts. (There can be no justi- 
fication for the regimentation im- 
\posed by rationing, of course, if 
it does not result in the general 
availability of at least modest 
amounts of the rationed items.) 

The quantity of cotton in stor- 
age is at an all-time high, yet 
sheets and pillowcases, children’s 
underwear and other cotton gar- 
ments are almost non-existent. 
Last year we had an oversupply 
of pork; this year desirable pork 
cuts are practically in a class with 
caviar. With the supply of fluid 
milk the greatest in history, the 
supply of butter is at an all-time 
low. 

Occasionally apologists for the 
Washington “planners” assert that 
these gentry mean well or are do- 
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ing the best they can with a diffi- 
cult situation. The obvious an- 
swer is that ‘‘to mean well” is not 
enough, on any question involving 
the sufficiency and equitable dis- 
tribution of the nation’s food sup- 
ply. The engineer who builds a 
bridge over a swift stream on the 
outskirts of a busy city cannot 
offer as an excuse for incompetence, 
when the bridge falls from the 
weight of the traffic carried, that 
his intentions were good but that 
he failed to allow for an excep- 
tional or extreme loading condi- 
tion upon the span, or made a 
mistake in locating his decimal 
point in a calculation. (Nor is he 
given an opportunity to build an- 
other bridge in a different direc- 
tion, or of a different type.) 
There are even beginning to 
arise doubts as to the matter of 
good intent, for there are appear- 
ing from time to time in the trade 
press, which is usually pretty care- 
ful in its expressions about such 
matters, the suggestion that vari- 
ous controls are being perpetu- 
ated to secure economic advan- 
tages for certain business groups. 
Reconversion, for example, from 
manufacture of munitions to ci- 
vilian production was strenuously 
opposed by some manufacturers 
who were working full time on 





war supplies and who did not 
wish their competitors who had 
completed their war contracts, to 
get a “head start’ on reconversion. 
The control regulations on the 
textile industry recently clamped 
down by the WPB and the OPA, 
just before the end of the European 
war, are alleged by some in the 
textile trades to be aimed not so 
much at expediting cotton fabric 
production as at curtailing manu- 
facture of spun rayon. 

Many businessmen have ex- 
pressed hope for the continuance 
of price contrels, and consumers 
always have good reason for sus- 
picion when certain business 
interests come out in favor of 
government controls or their con- 
tinuance. The price-control sys- 
tem is obviously expected to hold 
prices up to a non-competitive 
level rather than downward in a 
way to favor efficient business 
management and the consumer. 
It is quite certain that the OPA 
has and will have a sizable repre- 
sentation of businessmen inside 
and outside of its own organiza- 
tion, working for the prolongation 
of its rationing and price-control 
powers after the war. 

There is one effective means of 
keeping prices down and avoiding 
inflation. It is obvious, but it 




















bears repetition. That is abun- 
dant and steady production, mak- 
ing plenty of goods rather than 
thinking up ways of regimentation 
to make a few goods go as far as 
possible or to discotrage people 
from buying and consuming. 
Neither the OPA or the WFA 
have any record in this respect to 
which they can point with pride, 
or to which consumers can look 
with confidence that their needs 
are being cared for. In the not- 
too-distant future the general pub- 
lic will learn what informed pro- 
duction men now know, that the 
chief reason that we have been so 
comparatively well off in this coun- 
try during a period of global war 
and unbelievable drains upon our 
resources of materials and man- 
power is that we had tremendous 


pre-war stocks of manufactured 
goods and that the production and 
distribution of food were so much 
matters of instinct and habit that 
farmers, poultry men, cattle rais- 
ers, and market men proceeded 
for a considerable time as if a host 
of bureaucracy-devised impedi- 
ments had not been placed in their 
way. 

As for government planning to 
deal with “deflationary tenden- 
cies,’ most of us remember the 
plowing under of wheat and cot- 
ton and the killing of little pigs, 
not to mention the government's 
official and still-continuing limita- 
tion of tobacco crops, responsible 
in large part for the current short- 
age of cigarettes. We are only a 
short way off from an attempt to 
resume the “plowing-under” era 


in order to get rid ofg reat sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and manufac- 
tured goods which officials are al- 
ready hinting at as a grave and 
menacing danger of the coming 
post-war period. There is a great 
boom in the propaganda for the 
continuance of wartime controls, 
lest some vague, but presumably 
dread, economic calamity shall fall 
upon the people. Surely after the 
repeated examples we have had 
of the results of government plan- 
ning and the repeated attempts to 
try utterly opposing and contra- 
dictory remedies as means for the 
solution of the same problem, we 
can answer official pleas for public 
acceptance of continued controls 
with the words of Baby Snooks, 
“Why-y-y, Daddy?” 








Preparations 





Jor Treating Women’s Hosiery 





rT almost every department 
store nowadays, prepara- 
tions for treating women's ray- 
on stockings are being sold. 
The claims range from a com- 
paratively modest ‘“‘makes your 
stockings last longer’ (which 
would be important if true) to 
“adds glamour, sheerness, per- 
fect fit.”’ 

Consumers’ Research recent- 
ly had three of these products 
analyzed to determine their in- 
gredients. The findings indi- 


cate that none of them are to 
be recommended for the pur- 
pose for which they are adver- 
tised by their promoters. 

Nylon-Ize with Dip-N-Dry 
(Repellent Chemical Process- 
ing, Inc., 


New York City), a 





clear green liquid that sold for 
$1 for an 8-fl.-oz. bottle, was 
found to be essentially a colored 
solution of aluminum sulphate. 
It is to be applied to stockings 
by soaking hose in a solution 
made by dissolving 1 tablespoon 
of the liquid in a pint of very 
hot water for 15 minutes. This 
gives what is actually a water- 
repellent treatment. The 
manufacturer gave a clue to 
this in his advice that “‘if [cold 
water] rolls off without wetting, 
it is correctly treated.” In ac- 
tual test, hose were water-re- 
pellent after processing; the 
stockings appeared to be 
changed in color slightly. The 
low cost of such preparations 
may be judged from the fact 
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that if the solution of aluminum 
sulphate were a saturated one, 
the cost of the ingredients in 
the bottle would be less than 
a cent. 

Run-Proof (Run-Proof Mfg. 
Co., 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11), sold for 25c for an “over 
l-oz. package”’ (about Ic worth) 
of a white, crystalline powder. 
This powder was principally 
aluminum sulphate with a small 
amount of sodium tetraborate 
(borax). One teaspoonful of 
this powder was to be dissolved 
in a half-pint.of lukewarm wa- 
ter, and the stockings were to 
be left in the solution for 30 
minutes. In actual use, the 
powder was found not com- 
pletely to dissolve in the water 
—either moderately soft hy- 
drant water or distilled water. 
Run-Proof was also found to 
give a water-repellent effect, 
and, as with Dip-N-Dry, the 
color of the hose was darkened 
slightly. 

Taftolene (Distributed by 
Feller-Jones Corp., 303 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, New York), 














‘sold for 25c for a 1-0z. bottle 
of acolorless, viscous fluid. Lab- 
oratory analysis showed this 
to be a solution of potassium 
soap with an excess of free fat 
or free fatty acid. (The whole- 
sale value of 1 oz. of liquid soap 
solution would be under a cent.) 
Stockings are to be dipped in 
a solution of 44 teaspoonful of 
Taftolene in \% glass of luke- 
warm water after each washing. 

It is difficult to see the value 
of applying a soap solution, 





such as Taftolene, to hose, or 
just how this ‘Hosiery Vital- 
izer’’ will make stockings last 
longer. 

Water-repellent treatments 
may have some value to women 
who dislike the ugly, uneven 
appearance of rayon hose that 
have been splashed and spotted 
in the rain, but that seems a 
far cry from such claims as 
“‘adds longer wear’’ or “‘resists 
runs, snags, rips, and breaks’”’ 
in hosiery. 





In view of the simple com- 
position of these products, it is 
safe to consider that most of 
the claims made for them are 
best classed as fantastic and 
that while the difference to the 
consumer may seem small, there 
is a great difference to a lawyer 
who may be defending a prod- 
uct against charges of misrep- 
resentation or false advertising, 
between resisting runs, snags, 
rips, and breaks in hosiery, and 
preventing such damage. 
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Anti-Tarnish Protection 


for Silver and Other Metals 








ib might have been because 
military personnel needed 
something to help them keep 
their buttons and “dog tags’”’ 
bright, or it might have been 
because the wartime house- 
wives had less time to spend 
polishing the metal articles in 
their homes—but there has re- 
cently been a wide sale of liq- 
uids intended to keep metals 
bright and free from tarnish. 
These range in price from 
10c for a small bottle contain- 
ing a little more than a quarter 
ounce, to preparations sold at 
almost twice the price. In spite 
of the variety of names, all of 
these are substantially the same 
thing, giving on application a 
very thin transparent lacquer 
film capable of shielding the 
tarnishable metal underneath 
from the vapors and gases in 
the air that cause silver, brass, 
copper, and other polished 
metals and alloys to darken. 
In a test conducted by Con- 
sumers’ Research, one of these 
preparations, Lorr Anti-Tar- 
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nish Liquid (10c), proved effec- 
tive on both copper and silver, 
where the coating completely cov- 
ered the metal surface. Another 
brand is “Keep "Em Shining,” 
made by the Revlon Products 
Corp., which sells at a consid- 
erably higher price of 60c for a 
one fluid ounce bottle. The 
Revlon brand, it is interesting 
to note, was purchased at a 
cosmetic counter, and although 
it is in no sense a cosmetic 
product, the dealer added the 
excise tax of 20 percent for 
cosmetics to the price, bringing 
the total price to 72c. Quite 
possibly the dealer was not at 
fault, feeling that in case of 
doubt in a question involving 
excise taxes it was better to 
collect the tax rather than go 
to the trouble and expense of 
finding exactly what the regu- 
lations required, and what items 
might be exempted. 

With either of these lacquers, 
it was very difficult to apply 
the product evenly. Even 
though great care was exercised, 


the surfaces of the articles used 
for trying out the lacquers were 
not completely covered, small 
areas being missed where suc- 
cessive brush strokes did not 
overlap. In inexpert hands, this 
difficulty is almost certain to 
occur, because the film being 
applied is almost invisible and 
hence it is difficult to see its 
boundaries; the omitted areas 
will be particularly couspicu- 
ous, for the streaks that have 
been missed will tarnish quick- 
ly, giving the article the ap- 
pearance of plated ware with 
spots that have chipped or 
peeled, and the general appear- 
ance will be less satisfactory 
than if the piece had a faint 
overall coating of tarnish. Quite 
possibly a very fugitive dye 
(a dye which fades quickly in 
the light) could be added to 
these lacquers which would help 
the user when applying them, 
so that the edge of each brush 
stroke could be seen clearly due 
to the presence of the color in 
the film. 

If the streaks of tarnish which 
begin to show are removed by 
polishing and the spot then re- 
touched by the lacquer, ridges 
of lacquer are left; on any high- 




















ly polished metal object these 
ridges will be of sufficient con- 
spicuousness to give an unsatis- 
factory appearance; on the 
’ other hand, with repoussé de- 
signs this retouching may be 
satisfactory, since small sur- 
face irregularities would not 
stand out against the patterned 
background. On small objects, 
such as brass buttons and collar 
ornaments of the uniformed 
forces, there is less likelihood 
of small areas not being cover- 
ed. Thus the anti-tarnish lac- 
quers are usually satisfactory 
and useful when applied to 
small ornamented items. 

On articles that receive wear, 
such as Army identification tags 
and buttons, the lacquer does 
not last long, perhaps a few 
weeks, but it is easy to remove 
the residues with acetone, or 
if that is not conveniently avail- 
able, nail polish remover as 
sold in the 10-cent stores. 

For large articles, the lac- 
quers sold for ultimate consum- 
ers’ use are not very satisfac- 
tory, as bottles and brushes are 
too small, and the brush fur- 
nished with one of the brands 
was of an unsatisfactory char- 
acter, besides. For anyone with 
much lacquering to do, it would 
be better to buy a special brush 
such as an artist’s water-color 
brush. Brushes of really good 
quality of all types, however, 
are difficult to obtain at this 
time, due to wartime shortages 
of material for bristles, and one 
may have to do the best pos- 
sible in any case with a second- 
or third-rate brush. 

7 * + 

It has been suggested that 
floor wax rubbed on silver ar- 
ticles would have value in keep- 
ing them free from tarnish. To 
test this proposal, Consumers’ 
Research made a trial of this 
method, using both paste and 
liquid waxes, to judge their ef- 


fectiveness in retarding the tar- 
nishing of silver. Waxes of both 
types left a slight cloudy film 
on the silver, but it was con- 
sidered that the effect on ap- 
pearance would not be objec- 
tionable in most cases. 


Results indicated that both 
types of waxes gave definite 
tarnish-retarding effect, for un- 
coated portions of the silver 
became strongly discolored 
while only a faint yellowing was 
noticeable on wax-coated areas 
and that only after a consider- 
able period. 


Paste wax was difficult to 
apply evenly, yet was less 
troublesome in this respect than 
some of the anti-tarnish liq- 
uids. With this type of wax, 
there were faint dots of tarnish 
which showed up in time; the 
appearance of these will be even 
more delayed if two coats of 
wax are applied with a lapse 
of perhaps an hour or so be- 
tween applications. Applica- 
tion of the liquid waxes of the 
so-called “‘no-rubbing,”’ water- 
emulsion type was very easy, 
and these waxes gave very satis- 
factory protection. Liquid pol- 
ishing waxes were easy to apply 
but required polishing to give 
a satisfactory appearance to the 
coated parts. 


The results of the experi- 
ments indicate that floor or 
furniture wax would have defi- 
nite value in the home in pro- 
tecting large smooth pieces of 
silver from tarnishing-—for ex- 
ample, ornamental pitchers, 
trays, loving cups, and picture 
frames. 

In most cases the thin film 
produced by the waxes would 


be less objectionable than even 
a slight tarnish, particularly the 
spotty or uneven one that usu- 
ally develops. Use of wax is 
to be recommended, particular- 
ly where large surfaces are in- 
volved, since its application is 
much less difficult and expen- 
sive than that of lacquer, and 
in CR’s tests it was found that 
the waxes provided almost as 
effective a tarnish-retarding 
effect. 


Anti-Tarnish 
Preparations 


B. 


The two brand-named liquids fol- 
lowing will serve for small metal ob- 
jects, particularly those having a pat- 
tern or design, such as military but- 
tons, shoulder ornaments, small pieces 
of repoussé ware, but are not recom- 
mended for large articles. (Lacquers 
and other coating materials are not of 
course applicable to articles that come 
into contact with or contain food or 
drink.) 


Lorr Anti-Tarnish Liquid (Lorr Lab- 


Intermediate 


oratories, Paterson, N.J.) 10c for 
5/16 fl. oz. 
“Keep 'Em Shining” (Revlon Prod- 


ucts Corp., New York City) 60c 
for 1 fl. oz. 


Paste wax and liquid waxes. These 
will definitely reduce the amount 
and speed of tarnishing as compared 
with uncoated silver. The liquid 
no-rubbing or water-emulsion wax 
gives the most satisfactory results 
with the least expenditure of time 
and trouble. 


C. Not Recommended 


Odorous cakes or bars of material sold 
to prevent tarnishing of silverware 
in storage -boxes or drawers, e.g., 
Stlvergard. 

Beam for Silver (B-M Chemical Co., 
1634 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3) 
25c for one envelope. Found to be 
principally sodium sesquicarbonate 
and borax. 





Purchase 7th War Loan Bonds Now! 
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rette making machines. 
such machines recently ex- 


amined by CR are Rol-A-Cig 


(Bailey, Prihoda & Co., 326 W. 
Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo 
11, Mich.) at 35c, and a device 
‘sold by the Plastex Novelty 
Co., P.O. Box 57, Station U, 
New York 29, New York, at $1 
with 300 cigarette papers. 

The Rol-A-Cig is a small (3 
in. x 1144 in. x % in.) compact 
device of the apron type which 
can easily be carried in the 
pocket. It works quickly and 
makes satisfactory cigarettes 
provided the correct amount 


Cigarette Machines 


Ww the cigarette situa- 
tion showing no signs of 
improvement either now or for 
the immediate future, manu- 
facturers are encouraged to 


bring out new brands of ciga- 
Two 








Plastex Novelty Co.'s cigarette maker 


of tobacco is used; if this is not 
done, there is a tendency for 
the paper to develop sharp folds 
or creases, and this produces 
an unsatisfactory cigarette. 
The Plastex Novelty Co.’s 
cigarette maker works on an 
entirely different principle. The 


paper is first formed into a tube 
by wrapping around a cylinder 
made of transparent plastic. I¢ 
is then placed in a second cyl. 
inder of larger diameter having 
a slot running almost its entire 
length. Cigarette tobacco is 
placed in the bowl and ram- 
med down into the paper tube 
by a wood push rod about \& 
in. in diameter. The operating 
instructions were not very clear 
or easy to follow, but with a 
little pains one could acquire 
the knack of making good ciga- 
rettes with this device. The 
process, however, is a slow one, 
taking perhaps twice as long 
as it would to make a cigarette 
with one of the better apron 
types of machines. It is there- 
fore judged that few would want 
to bother with this device. 


Tools for Removing Battery Connectors 


eae of storage battery 
cable connections from the 
terminals and the battery from 
a car can be an unpleasant 
and dirty job for the car owner, 
particularly if the battery has 
been in place a long time and 





Figure 1 


A satisfactory type of battery terminal 
clamp puller. (Size about. 44 x 2% inches.) 
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the terminals are corroded. 
Attempts to pry the connec- 
tions offi with a screw driver or 
other tool may frequently cause 
serious damage to the battery, 
and the battery manufacturers 
recommend against subjecting 
the terminals to such strains. 
Inexpensive devices known as 
battery terminal clamp pullers 
are available, and every car 
owner who has occasion to re- 
move the battery from his car 
should own one. Recommend- 
ed are Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. 
No. 28—2228 at 98c, plus post- 
age, and Montgomery Ward’s 
Cat. No. 61—909 at 89c, plus 
postage. See Fig. 1. Not rec- 
ommended is a battery ter- 


minal puller illustrated in Fig. 
2, sold by Western Auto Stores 
at 22c. It is small and com- 
pact, looks good, but doesn’t 
do the work. 





Figure 2 


This type of battery terminal clamp 
puller is unsatisfactory because its hooks 
are badly shaped; instead of lifting the 
cable connector from tts terminal post when 
the screw is turned, the hooks slip out from 
under. (This tool is about 3 x 1% inches 
in size.) 
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Ratings of Motion Pictures 


HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a number of reviews, 
ranging from the motion picture trade press to 
Parents’ Magazine, which rates motion pictures 
not only on their quality as entertainment but on 
their suitability in various aspects for children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 19 different period- 
icals. (See January 1945 issue for the sources of 
the reviews.) 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, “Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


mus—musical 


mys—mystery 
ramatization of a novel 


ade—adventure 

biog—biography 

car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fon—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 


rom—romance 

soc—social-problem drama 

t—in technicolor 

trav— travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 
in wartime 

wes— western 


> 
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Adventure in Bokhara 
Adventures of Kitty O’Day 
Affairs of Susan, The 


| nwemunwd 


1 
1 
3 


Babes on Swing Street 
Belle of the Yukon 
Betrayal from the East 
Between Two Women 
Big Bonanza, The 

Big Noise, The 

Big Show-Off, The 
Block Busters 

Blonde Fever 


Body Snatcher 
Bordertown Trail 
Bowery Champs 
Bowery to Broadway 
Brand of the Devil 
Brazil 


Bring On the Girls 
Bullfighters, The 


Call of the Rockies 

Can't Help Singing 

Carolina Blues............ 

Castle of Crimes 

Cheyenne Wildcat 

Chicago Kid 

ES SRE a A APES war-mel A 
Circumstantial Evidence 


os 
mw 


mus-com A 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-com AYC 
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Col. Blimp (See Life and Death of) 
Conspirators, The 

Corn Is Green, The 

Counter-Attack 

Cowboy Canteen.. .mus-wes AYC 
Cowboy from Lonesome River .mus-wes AYC 
Crazy Knights cri-mel AYC 
Crime Doctor’s Courage, The. ....mys-dr A 
Crime, Inc.. cri-mel AYC 
Cyclone Prairie Rangers mus-wes AYC 


Dancing in Manhattan 
Dangerous Passage. . 
Dark Mountain 


. hist-dr A 
Dead Man’s Eyes mys-mel A 
Delightfully Dangerous 
Destiny 
Diamond Horseshoe 


Docks of New York............ 
Double Exposure 
Doughgirls, The 


Eadie Was a Lady 
Earl Carroll Vanities 


mus-com-t A 
cri-mel A 
cri-mel AYC 
cri-com 


mus-com 
. .mus-com 


Enchanted sma, © The.. a ae ash 
End of the Road.. ope . .cri-mel 
Enemy of the Law. ..mus-wes / 
Enemy of Women 

Enter Arsene Lupin 
Escape in the Fog 

Eve Knew Her Apples... 
Ever Since Venus 
Experiment Perilous...... 


Faces in the Fog 
Falcon in Hollywood 
Farewell, My Lovely 
(See Murder, My Sweet) 
Fashion Model 
Fighting Lady, The 
Flame of Barbary Coast 
Fog 
Follies Girl 
Frenchman’s Creek 
Frisco Sal 


+. aos 


— 
_— 
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..war-mys A 
mus-com A 
.mus-com AYC 
..ert-dr A 


war-com A 


7 a 


G. I. Honeymoon 
Gangsters of the Frontier 
Gentle Annie 

Ghost Guns 

Girl Rush 

God is My Co-Pilot 

Goin’ to Town 

Great Flamarion, The 
Great Mike, The..... 
Grissly’s Millions 

Guest in the House............... cri-mel A 
Gun Smoke 

Guy, a Gal, and a Pal, A 


Hangover Square 

Having Wonderful Crime......... 

Her Lucky Night mus-com AYC 
Here Come the Co-Eds .mus-com AYC 
Here Come the Waves war-mus-com A 
Hi, Beautiful 

High Powered 

Hitchhike to Happiness 

Hollywood and Vine 

Hollywood Canteen 

Horn Blows at Midnight, The 

Hotel Berlin 
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I Accuse My Parents 
I Love a Mystery 
Identi 

I'll Be 

I’ll Remember April 


In the Meantime, Darling 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling 
It’s a Pleasure 

It’s in the Bag 


Jade Mask, The 

John Dillinger (See Dillinger) 
Keep Your Powder 

Keys of the Kingdom 

Kid Sister, The 


Lady Confesses, The 
Lake Placid Serenade 
Last Ride, The 


Law of the Valley 
Leave It to Blondie 


Let’s Go Steady mus-com AYC 
Life and Death of Col. Blimp... .war-dr-t A 
Lights of Old Santa Fe mus-wes AYC 
Lost in a Harem mus-com AYC 


Main Street After Dark 

Man in Half Moon Street, The... mys-mel A 
Man Who Walked Alone.........war-com A 
Mark of the Whistler, The.......mys-mel A 
Marked for Murder mus-wes AYC 
Marked Trails 

Master Race, The 
eee 
Meet Me in St. Louis mus-dr-t AY” 
Meet Miss Bobby Socks.......mus-com AYC 
Ministry of Fear war-mel A 
Missing Juror, The cri-mel A 
Molly and Me 

Moulin Rouge 

Mr. Emmanuel 

Mummy’s Curse, The 

Murder, He Says 

Murder in the Blue Room... .mus-cri-com 


Music for Millions 
My Gal Loves Music 


National Barn Dance 
National Velvet 

Navajo Trail, The 

Nevada 

Night Club Girl 

None But the Lonely Heart 
Nothing But Trouble 


Objective, Burma 

Old Texas Trail, The 

On Approval 

One Body Too Many 

One Mysterious Night.......... 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay.com AYC 


Phantom of 42nd St., The 
Phantom Speaks, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray, The 
Power of the Whistler 
Practically Yours 

Princess and the Pirate, The 


mus-wes AYC 
Rogues Gallery i-mel A 
Rough Riding Justice 
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Rough, Tough, and Ready....... 
Roughly Speaking 
Royal Scandal, A 


Saddle Leather Law 
Sagebrush Heroes............ 
Salome, Where She Danced 
Salty O’Rourke 


wes AYC 
.mus-wes AYC 


Sergeant Mike 

Shadow of Suspicion.......... 

Shanghai Drama, The 

She Gets Her Man 

Sheriff of Las Vegas 

Sheriff of Sundown 

She’s a Sweetheart 

Silver Fleet, The 

Sing Me a Song of Texas mus-wes AYC 

Singing Sheriff, The mus-com AYC 

Something for the Boys......: ..mus-com A 
war-mel-t AYC 

Song for Miss Julie, A 

Song to Remember, A hist-dr-t A 

Song of the Sarong, The.........mus-adv A 

Spell of Amy Nugent, The 

Stagecoach to Monterey wes AYC 

Strange Affair mys-com A 

Strange Illusion 


Sunday Dinner for a Soldier... war-com AYC 
Suspect, The 
Swing in the Saddle 


Tahiti Nights 
Tall in the Saddle 


There Goes Kelly 

They Came to a City 

They Shall Have Faith 

Thin Man Goes Home, The 

Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 

This Man’s Navy 

Thoroughbreds 

Those Endearing Young Charms .war-rom A 
mus-car-t AYC 


Till We Meet Again 

To Have And Have Not 

Together Again 

Tomorrow the World 

Tonight and Every Night... war-mus-com-t A 
Town Went Wild, The com AYC 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, A 

Two O’Clock Courage 


Under Western Skies..........mus-wes AYC 
Unseen, Th mys-mel A 
Unwritten Code 


Valley of Decision, The 
Vampire’s Ghost, The 

Very Thought of You, The...... 
Vigilantes of Dodge City 


When the Lights Go On Again. .war-dr AYC 
Winged Victory war-mus-dr A 
Without Love 
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the toughening of the bean skins is increased. Gentle boiling reduces, the loss 
of water and makes for economy in the use of fuel. 


> = 


WASHING WITH MEDICATED SOAPS has little or no anti-infective action, ac- 
cording to studies made last year by the American Medical Association. Eight 
brands studied failed to disinfect in any solution, when used even for 15 min- 
utes’ time. As a matter of actual practice, washing the hands rarely takes 
more than one minute. It was found that only one soap, which contained one or 
two percent of mercuric iodide, was effective against bacteria in that short 
period. This product, called Neko, distributed by Parke Davis & Co., De- 


troit, and sold by druggists, can be used when it is important to use a soap 
with positive bactericidal action. Another dnteresting piece of information 
developed by the study was that a good lather contains about 20 percent of 

soap. 


















* * 
Solventol Dish Washing Compound’is a detergent product of the type used 
for mechanical dishwashers; it sells at about 9 cents per pound in 100—pound 
lots. This compound is a white granulated powder mixture and is used in the 
proportion of 1/2 to 3/4 ounce to each gallon of water. Its approximate com— 
position, as determined by chemical analysis, was about 40% sodium carbonate, 
20% tetrasodium pyrophosphate (tspp., for short), 15% sodium metasilicate, and 
20% trisodium phosphate (tsp.). The analysis of the product is rather typical 
of compounds sold and recommended for dishwashing when machine methods are 
used, and the product (made by Solventol Chem. Prod. Inc., Detroit) should 
serve satisfactorily for dishwashing by the machine method. 


* + 
Pocket Laundry is a product now being widely sold in department stores and 


recommended for the washing of valuable textiles. Its composition is iso- 
propanol (isopropyl alcohol) about 13%, soap 22% (potassium oleate type such as 
is used in shaving soaps and creams), and the remainder, about 65%, water, with 
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Use the test tube technique . 
to guide you in your buyingl 








Science and technology have made tremendous contributions to the 
war effort. Learn to apply the methods of scientists and engineers to 






your own problems as a consumer on the home front. 










The time is fast approaching when consumers can choose the make or model of a particular 
appliance that they want to buy. It won't be necessary to buy an ersatz or “‘victory’’ model, ; 
or whatever else happens to be available. That's when you will need sound scientific advice on 
which appliances give the best comparative performance by test. CR is ready to make tests 
and report the results to you just as soon as the new products are available. 
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& small amount of perfume.. It is sold at 25 cents for a bottle of 3 fl. oz., 9 
and is marked "combustible mixture." The product is recommended by its makerg 
as "a cool water soaking fluid for those washbasin jobs. Saves girdles, swea 
ers, stockings, washable gloves." It is claimed that it "makes 10 gallons" 
(though the manufacturer fails to say of what), "2 or 3 teaspoons" being used 
to 1/2 gallon of water. The figure of 10 gallons seems misleading because on] 
3S to 4-1/2 gallons of solution of Pocket Laundry is made when directions are | 


followed: The product appears to be a rather expensive way of buying a liquids 
soap mixture containing a modest amount of isopropyl alcohol, a cheap alcohol 
derived from petroleum much used as a grease solvent and as a grain-alcohol 
substitute and now widely sold as rubbing alcohol compounds. 
* * 
Traykote, claimed by its packer and distributor (Kollers, Cleveland, Ohio} 


to be "an acid resistant coating for most photographic items," consisted of 3 
one-quarter pint cans: No. 1, an undercoat; No. 2, a finish coat; and No. 3, 
aocan of thinner or reducer. Traykote sells at $1.65. Applied as directed to™ 
chipped enameled trays used for developing and fixing, it was found to be un- 
satisfactory. In developing trays the product softened and peeled away after 
a short period of use, and on trays used for fixing, the product became 
brittie, and flaked away to the undercoat. This patching material seems a poor 
buy at the high price charged by its promoters. 
* *+ 
Ampco Sanitary Toilet Silencer is a small rubber fitting marketed widely, 


chiefly through 10-25-cent to $1 stores. It is marked to sell at 15 cents, but 
is often available at 10 cents. The directions make several misleading claims: 3 
(1) That the silencer can be installed instantly, which is not true, for many 
would find it difficult tc install in some cases; (2) so far as concerns re- 
duction of noise, the tendency apparently, in some cases at least, is not to 
decrease the noise, but to increase it. 
oo: a & 
Clearbrook Farm Chicken Concentrate Base, made by Clearbrook Farm, Dundee, 7 


I1ll., selling for 54c a 5-oz. jar, is one of the new concentrated soup products 
meeting the demand for wartime economy in packaging materials Labei lists 
contents as "Cooked Federal Inspected Chicken, Salt, Celery, Spice Extractives, 
Onion, Hydrolized Plant Protein (artificial seasoning), Sugar, and Spice." In 
view of its high content of seasoning materials, the product should perhaps be 
looked upon largely as a flavoring mixture for sauces, gravies, and similar 
dishes. It was considered to have a pleasing flavor when tested organoleptic-— 
ally by CR. 
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- Consumers’ Research, Inc. Please check one: 
Washington, N. J. 


Please enter my order as checked. It is under- 
stood that my handling of any CR material which 46 Annual Cumulative Bulletin when it is issued 


a I enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.50) for one 
year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the new 1945- 


is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, products, '™ September 1945. 


or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- I enclose $3 (Canada & forelan, $3.56) for eal 
sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the soleinforma- (1) 5 rE cttne te Conn ee ee 
tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers” will be Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


in accordance with that direction. 
Cj! enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 
a subscription to the 1945-46 Annual Cumu- 
NAME lative Bulletin alone. (Available September 1945.) 
(PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND) 





'e I enclose $1.00 (Canada & foreign, $1.25) for 

a copy of the 1945-46 Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin. Since I am a subscriber to Consumers’ 
CITY & ZONE ee Research Bulletin (12 issues), I am entitled to the 
especial rate. 
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28 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS == 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
mediate; C, not recommended. 


ORCHESTRA 


Brahms: Symphony No. 4. Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy. 10 sides, Columbia Set 567. $5.50. Frequently 
considered Brahms’ greatest work. Ormandy’s performance, 
while not breath-taking, follows familiar — Full- 
bodied recording. The hee should choose betweer. this set 
and two others. Weingartner on Columbia Set 335 ($5.50) 
ranks highest of all on ormance and lowest on fidelity. 
Koussevitzky on Victor Set 730 ($5.00) turns in an excellent 
performance except for the tempo shifting fourth movement 
and is nearly as well recorded as Ormandy. A difficult choice, 
with Ormandy’s set likely to please most. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Mozart: Symphony No. 41 (‘Jupiter’) (7 sides) & Cossi Fan 
Tutte—Overture (1 side). Phil mee ly ny ed Orchestra 
of New York under Walter. Columbia Set 565. $4.50. A 
masterpiece. This set tops Walter's Victor Set 584 ($4.) and 
rivals the superb Beecham performance on Columbia Set 194 
($4.50) which rates lower in fidelity. The odd side is ve 
welcome Int tation 

' Fidelity of Recording AA 


Rossini: William Tell—Overture. NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra under Toscanini. 4 sides, Victor Set 605. $2. A ‘“‘war 
horse” played brilliantly but recorded at a low volume level 
in the old, a “dead” Radio City studio 8H and 
pressed on surfaces which swish. Re-issue. Commendable 
performances, better recorded, appear on Victor Set 456 ($2.) 
and Columbia Set X60 ($2.50). Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Stravinsky: Scenes de Bailet. Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York under Stravinsky. 4 sides, Columbia 
Set X245. $2.50. Ballet music composed for Billy Rose's 
Seven Lively Arts in the summer of 1944 and recorded February 
5, 1945. Music likely to interest few. Authoritative per- 
formance. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


CONCERTO 


Brahms: Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major (Op. 83). Horowitz 
(piano) and the NBC Symphony Gockewe under Toscanini. 
12 sides, Victor Set 740. .50. A reissue of an album re- 
leased four years ago. The composition, considered pretenti- 
ous by some, appeals to me as a t work. The orchestra 
comes out on top here and the mellow playing of Schnabel in 
Victor Set 305 ($6.50) seems more in the c of the 
music than the energetic pianism of Horowitz, though overall 
I prefer Victor Set 740. The recording, made in Carnegie 
Hall, while not as wide-fan as those sets listed above, is 
rich, alive, and well balanced. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


INSTRUMENTAL * 


Chopin: . Music to Remember. José Iturbi (piano). 4 sides, 
Victor Set SP-4. $1.75. Iturbi offers four ef Chopin 
compositions that he played for the sound track of the fils . 
A Song to Remember: “Fantasie Impromptu,” “Mazurka in B 
Flat,” “Waltz in D Flat,” “Waltz in C Sharp Minor.” The 
awkward break in the “Fantasie” might have been prevented 
if the record were twelve inch instead of ten inch. Victor 
announces this as the first of a new two-record “Showpiece” 
album series in which the records are presented in a two- 
pocket, illustrated, annotated, paper “envelope.” 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Andres Segovia (guitar). 6 sides, Decca Set 384. $3.50. “A 
memorable album of classic music by Albeniz and Granados 


In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A. recommended; B, inter- 


played by the world’s greatest guitarist. The selections in- 
clude “Granada,” “Tonadilla,” Danza Espanola,” “Sevilla,” 
etc. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


VOCAL 


Thrill of A Romance Selections. Lauritz Melchior (tenor). 
6 sides, Victor Set 990. $2.75. Songs the great helden-tenor, 
Melchior, sings in the motion picture, Thrill of a Romance. 
The majority are poorly int ted and sung in broken 
English. High tones are constricted. Included are “I Love 
You,” “Schubert's Serenade,” “I Want What I Want When 
I Want It,” “Lonely Night,” etc. Interpretation C 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Two Famous Coloratura Arias. Lily Pons (soprano). 6 sides, 
Columbia Set 561. $3.50. “The Bell Song” from Lakmé and 
the “Mad Scene” from Lucia di Lammermoor were oa 
to display the technical resources of the soloist. Miss Pons 
has recorded both under the Victor label, though the “Mad 
Scene” ‘on Victor 7369 ($1) omits one and a half sides of the 
introduction presented in this four side version. On occasion, 
in the new recordings, Miss Pons sings off pitch and forces her 
voice. Lighter in texture and enchanting are Miss Pons’ per- 
formances on the Victor records though the orchestra is better 
recorded by Columbia and, in the ““Mad Scene,” Miss Pons 
ends on the high note which she shunned previously. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


LIGHT, FOLK, JAZZ, MISCELLANEQUS 


Kern: Can't Help Singing. yy Durbin (soprano) Robert 


Paige (tenor) 6. sides, Some tuneful 

songs, some dull ones, all from the motion. picture Can't Hel 

Singing. terpretation 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Rom : Up in Central Park. Jeanette MacDonald (so- 
rano). Robert Merrill (baritone). 6 sides, Victor Set 991. 
2.75. Hit-songs from the operetta now on Broadway. The 

music does not challenge Romberg’s Student Prince and — 

time. Miss MacDonald reveals several weaknesses; r. 

Merrill, making his Victor debut, displays a fresh, baritone 

voice I should like to hear in more substantial music. Reson- 

ant, “live” recording chamber, as can be heard readily in the 
orchestral passages in “The Big Back Yard.” 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Woody Guthrie (folksinger and guitarist). Asch Set 347. 
$2.75. “Songs of the working people” about Coolee Dam, 
New York, Jesus, Ranger's Command, etc. They bore me. 
Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Hot Jass by Louis Armstrong (trumpet). 8 sides, Victor Set 
HJ-1. $4. The first of six albums under Victor's 
ucationat label by the aid of which “a comprehensive school 
course in jazz could be conducted,” according to ves wae 
release. All records were issued previously. In this album 
the pon ee trumpeter, Louis Armstrong, ex y blows 
and rau y sings inst an instrumental background. 
Recorded in 1932 and 1933. Included are “I Hate to Leave 
You Now,” “Snowball,” “St. Louis Blues,” “Basin Street 
Int tation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Hot Jazz by Benny Goodman (clarinet). 8 sides, Victor Set 
HJ-2. $4. Polished jazz, recorded from 1935 to 1937, by the 
famous Goodman Trio and Quartet. Included are “Body 
and Soul,’ “Tiger Rag,” “Dinah,” “After You've Gone,” etc. 
Nearly all instrumental. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 
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